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PUTNAM FREE SCHOOL. 

We give below, a fine view of this institation, 
located in Newburyport, founded by the munifi- 
cence of Oliver Putnam, Esq., a native of New- 
bury, and which has now been in operation 
about four years. It is endowed with a perma- 
nent fund of $50,000; the building—one of the 
best specimens of school architecture in the 
State—with the grounds, cost about $25,000; 
the value of the apparatus for illustrating the 
different branches of study pursued is about 


$1800. Pupils are received from any part of to be taught. 


the country—none admitted under twelve years 
of age. The course of instruction embraces the 
common and higher branches of English study 
and the French language ; regular courses of lec- 
tures are given on natural philosophy, chemistry, 
astronomy, English literature, ete. A-weekly pa- 
per, entitled the “Experiment,” is sustained by 


the members of the school, which numbers about 
one hundred pupils of both sexes, say fifty each. 
Besides this fine school, there are also one male 
high and one female high school, five male 


grammar and five female grammar schools, and | 
eight male and eight female primary schools. © 


The readers of the Pictorial know with what 
pleasure we chronicle any matter relative to the 
advancement of the facilities for the dissemina- 
tion of education. It is not in academies and 
school-houses, however, that the young are alone 


its widest sense commences as soon as one is 
born. From that time till the school-going age, 
which with most children does not properly be- 
gin till after they are six years old, the freedom 
and activity natural to childhood may better be 
accorded to it than denied. The physical con- 


stitation, whose vigor is so intimately connected — 
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with that of the mind, and which comes first in 
the order of nature, requires a great amount of 
unrestricted exercise in the open air. The con- 
finement of the school room not only preys upon 
the animal life and spirits of the child, but in- 
terrupts that inquisitive notice of external objects 
to which nature prompts it. The free exercise of 
the perceptive faculties at this period does more 
to produce strength and individuality of charac- 
ter than all the set lessons which could be given 
in the schools. The truth of the remark now 
made is confirmed by the early history of dis- 
tinguished men as given by their biographers. 
Disinclined to school exercises, but admirers of 
nature, they have been known to stroll through 
the fields and woods, often lying upon the grass 
and gazing upon some beautiful landscape, while 
others were sitting on the bench waiting by the 
hour to say their alphabet. Almost every line 


in our best writers shows that their childhood * 
was spent in studying nature’s golden alphabet, 
written in the sky, in the flowery field, in the 
grove, and in the plumage of its gay songsters. 
The wants of the mind, as felt by a young child, 
are a much safer guide to knowledge than any 
artificial system of mental exercise devised by 
the teacher. Providence has caréd for that bet- 
ter than we can do Such a knowledge of the 
ohjects of nature as the curiosity of a child 
prompts him to seek, and the mental activity 
produced by the companionship of other ¢hil- 
dten, together with the influences of home, fer- 
nish the best kind of education for the young. 
The joyfulness of a life thus spent when all the 
instincts of nature have free play, and evil only 
is restrained, contributes much to that sprightli- 
ness, elasticity and vigor which ought to charae- 
terize the young. - - 
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THE MAMELUKE. 


THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER VI.—{continvep.] 


Just then a gun-boat passed up the river, and 
was recognized as the mail-boat from Alexan- 
dria, so all returned to the kiosk, eager to receive 
news from home. The dispatches were not long 
in arriving, and no sooner were the letters dis- 
tributed, than each officer retired to his own 
quarters. 

Late that night, as Osmanli lay tossing upon 
his couch, recalling the sad disappointment 
which had chilled his affections, and which filled 
his heart with anguish, his door was suddenly 
opened. _ Springing to his feet, he grasped his 
sabre, but his defensive attitude was soon changed 
to a deep reverence, for Bonaparte stood before 
him. 

“Osmanli,” said the general, “brother Os- 
manli, I know your disappointment, for I was 
an unintentional listener to what passed a few 
nights since in the garden.” 

The young man’s face turned crimson. 

“Nay,” continued Bonaparte, “do not feel 
ashamed. Woman’s heart is a more incom- 
prehensible riddle than the inscriptions on the 
monuments around us, and perseverance always 
brings success. But that jealous rascal, Margry, 
is evidently dogging your footsteps, and I think 
it would be best for you to go away for awhile. 
At any rate, 1 wish to send a trusty messenger 
to France, and have selected you.” 

“ But—but—general,” asked Osmanli, “ who 
will protect Judith ?” 

“Is her father not my brother as well as thine ?” 
replied Bonaparte. “ Have no fears upon this 
point, A boat will go down the river to mor- 
row, and Berthier will furnish you with the ne- 
cessary funds. I wish you to go to Paris as 
speedily as possible, and then to remain near 
Madame Bonaparte until I order you otherwise. 
One of my correspondents dares to hint that she 
is unfaithful, and I wish you, without acting the 
part of a spy, to inform me if you discover any- 
thing wrong in her conduct. Now, good-night. 
I have my letters to write.” 

This sudden departure, after all, was not re- 
pugnant to the young man’s feelings. His heart 
was sad, and any change was acceptable. _Be- 
sides, he had become enamored with the civil- 
ized manners of the French, and their superior 
social condition. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE OLD JEWISH BANKER. 


Tar “ Albatross,” hauled close-upon a light 
and head wind, was creeping past the island of 
Malta, when out came a French frigate, under a 
cloud of canvass, and before a stiff breeze. Col- 
onel Lowe was almost frantic with disappoint- 
ment, and Jack Norman, pale with rage, ordered 
out the sweeps, The men, who dreaded a French 
prison, pulied with a hearty good will, bat the 
frigate continued to gain on them, and soon the 
shot from her bow guns ricochetted along the 
water, in dangerous proximity to the eutter. 
At last came the breeze! The sweeps were 
pulled in, royals and studding-sails were set, the 
engine was manned to wet the canvass, and the 
‘« Albatross,” dancing over the water, fired her 
stern chasers in derision. 

Fortunate as was the escape, Colonel Lowe 
had no desire to risk a second trjal with any of 
the French cruisers, so the “ Albatross” bore 
away to the northeast, scudding over those seas 
whose shores are immortalized by Homer, Eight 


days after she had left Ajaccio, her anchor was 
dropped in the harbor of Smyrna—the lovely 
crown of ancient Ionia—the bustling Paris of 
the Levant. In days of yore it was famous as 
the bright light among the seven Christian cities 
which composed the figurative candelabra of 
Saint John, and in later days it has become 
equally renowned for gay society, lovely women, 
and fresh figs. 

Going on shore, attended by Giacomo, Colonel 
Lowe threaded his way through a labyrinth of 
narrow, dog-infested streets, until he began to 
ascend the hiil at whose base the city nestled. 
Here is the Mahometan burial-ground, studded 
with white marble tombstones, and shrouded by a 
deep grove of cypress trees, whose dark, motion- 
less branches are fitemblems of mortality. Near 
by, in a mean, dilapidated looking house, resided 
the Jewish banker upon whom the English emis- 
sary had letters of credit—Mordecai Fezenzac. 

It was only after loud and repeated knocking 
that the door was opened, and then a strung 
chain effectually prevented intrusion, although it 
enabled Elnathan to survey his visitors, and to 
ask what they wanted. By way of introduction, 
Colonel Lowe pulled out his letter of credit, and 
no sooner did the man see the potent name of 
Rothschild which it bore, than he unloosed the 
chain, and opened the door. 

The aspect of the room into which they en- 
tered, was even less inviting than was the exte- 
rior of the house, but passing through it, the Jew 
ushered them into a splendidly furnished apart- 
ment. A rich carpet, soft as the spring grass, 
covered the floor, the walls were covered with 
hangings of Damascus silk, and around three 
sides of the room were wide, luxurious ottomans, 
covered with velvet cushions, A harp, with silver 
keys, stood in the corner, and upona table covered 
with pure white linen, stood a huge silver can- 
delabra, with seven branches. A pair of rare 
singing birds were suspended from the ceiling in 
a gilded cage, and_in the deep latticed window 
were rare exotic plants, whose fragrance per- 
fumed the room. 

The occupant of this elegant room presented 
a marked contrast to its luxuriance as he ushered 
in his guests, bowed down by the weight of ty- 
ranny and the everlasting sin of his race. Dressed 
in a dirty cloth robe, his sallow countenance, 
sunken eye, and neglected beard, all proclaimed 
the oppressed existence which he endured, but 
his quivering lip showed that there was in addi- 
tion some present grief. Inviting his visitors to 
be seated upon the ottoman, he carefully perused 
the letter, examined the water-mark of the paper, 
and then said, in choice French : 

“Your excellency is weleome to Smyrna, 
and any funds you may need will be forthcom- 
ing, although, bowed down by sorrow, I fear that 
I cannot minister to your comfort. Grief and 
bitterness are all I have to offer in my humble 
abode.” 

“Has anything occurred, that you are so de- 
pressed ?” inquired Colonel Lowe. 

“Happened !” said Mordecai. “My dangh- 
ter, my darling Judith, the light of these old 
eyes, is in the hands of the Philistines. In an 
evil hour I permitted the rabbi of our synagogue 
to take her to Genoa, that her voice might be 
attuned for the Psalms of David in our taberna- 
cle. ° Months passed, but no tidings came—the 
feluwea never reached Genoa. At last I received 
positive intelligence that she was captured by an 
Alexandrian corsair—sold in the slave market— 


cartied"to Cairo—and was to enter the harem of 
Mourad Bey. Alas! Alas! The Edomites 
have triumphed, and my old age is as desolate 
as the hills about Jerusalem.” 

“ But have not the French reached Cairo?” 

“T know not. Some of the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes who were here hastened to Egypt when 
they learned that their country was invaded— 
but we have no tidings from the land of bondage. 
Ay, ay—a land of bondage it is, and I fear that 
there is no deliverance for my poor daughter.” 

“ The French will respect her thouzh, if they 
have not been repulsed,” remarked Colonel 
Lowe, who felt somewhat interested, so poignant 
was the old man’s grief. 

“ There is my only hope,” replied Mordecai. 
“ Although the Moslems will kill the inmates of 
their harems, rather than let them fall into the 
hands of Christians. Did I think that she was 
protected by the French, if money could buy a 
vessel, I would soon be on my way to Egypt. 
But we are a crushed, oppressed people, and I 
fear that my daughter, for whom I have toiled, 
and garnéred, and endured contamely, will never 
sit again in joyousness under her father’s fig-tree, 
with none to make her ashamed, or afraid.” 

Here was another golden opportunity, and 
Colonel Lowe started with joy. Under the pre- 
text of seeking the fair daughter, Giacomo would 
be introduced into Egypt, and could approach 
the supposed object of his vendetta. 

“ Monsieur Fezenzac,”’ said he, ‘I am cruis- 
ing about in the Levant, in a fast sailing cutter, 
and can carry you to Egypt if you desire it. 
That is, if the French consul here will grant us 
letters-of-truce, to save us from capture.” 

“Thanks, a thousand thanks,” exclaimed the 
the Jew. “May the God of Israel bless you. 
The French consul is my debtor, and I can easily 
obtain the desired papers.” 

*«« And how soon can you leave ?” 

“How soon? Q, I can leave ere the sun sets, 
for even as the hart pants after the water brooks, 
so do I long to see my beloved Judith.” 

“‘] will return on board again, then,” said 
Colonel Lowe, “and we can sail the moment 
you come on board. Good-by, then, for a few 
hours.” 

And as the gratified Englishman strode away, 
the Jew heaped blessings upon his head. Poor 
Giacomo. As the hour approached when he was 
to be called upon to execute the deadly scheme, 
his heart failed him, lest he might not be able to 
avert his old friend, and be seized as an assassin. 

The cutter was immediately prepared for sea, 
greatly to the disappointment of the sailors, who 
had counted upon a revel on shore. But that 
same afternoon Mordecai came on board with 
the French consul. The necessary papers were 
made out, the French flag was hoisted, and then 
the consul, having received a large parting loan 
from the enraptured Jew, returaed on shore. 

“ All hands up anchor, ahoy!” now echoed 
through the cutter. The capstan-bars were rig- 
ged, and the men heaved away, until the anchor 
was “short.” Sail was then made, the anchor 
was tripped and stowed, and the cutter was fairly 
aweigh before sunset. Glorious was that setting 
sun, as it gilded the mountains which form the 
western boundary of the lovely bay through 
which the cutter glided : 

“ Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light. 
O'er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows.” 

The next day, as the cutter left the island of 
Patmos on her lee, the breeze died entirely away. 
The sky was intensely blue, with an occasional 
fleecy cloud drifting lazily through the azure ex- 
panse, nor did a ripple disturb the broad expanse 
of water. The cutter lay becalmed, her sails 
flapping against the masts, and had it not been 
for the idle rocking occasioned by the ground 
swell, she would have appeared motionless. 
This was torture to the afflicted Jew, who had 
battled against his sea-sickness while they made 
rapid progress, but now was the image of misery. 
Neither was the grim Briton in the best of hu- 
mor, especially as Giacomo showed an unwil- 
lingness to lay his plans for action in Egypt. 

“ Will this weather always last?” he inquired 
of Jack Norman, with a fearful oath. 

“TJ fear not,” was the reply, “for a storm is 
brewing, if lam not.mistaken.” And soon the 
experienced mariner ordered his light sails to be 
taken in, and housed his fiying-jib boom. The 
hatches were closely battened down, and every 
preparation made for what Jack called “a Le- 
vanter.” 

Night came on, and as the blood-red sun 


sank down into the molten waters, a brecze 
swelled out the courses of what sails remaincd 
set. Masses of dark clouds drifted hurriedly 
along, and the atmosphere felt gloomy and heavy. 
The wind increased. Sail after sail was taken 
in, but thé cutter dashed on, faster and faster. 
Soon, rapid and vivid flashes of forked lightning 
shone across the angry billows, and peals of 
crashing thunder added to the terrific grandeur 
of the scene. The gale increased to a hurricane, 
sails were close-reefed, the storm-staysail set, 
and the “Albatross” struggled before the fury 
of the tempest, now poising on the top ofa 
mighty wave—now, with a shudder, sinking into 
the deep hollow of the sea. 

Poor Giacomo! He felt that it was a judg- 
ment, and at last became so alarmed, that he 
communicated his fears to the sailors, with whom 
he had become intimate. They, naturally super- 
stitions, agreed that the Englishman was a sec- 
ond Jonah, and it was determined to get rid of 
him as soon as possiblé. At last, land was seen, 
looming up in the foggy storm, and surrounded 
by breakers. But ere the cutter could be kept 
away, the solitary staysail which kept her before 
the wind was blown from the bolt-ropes, and as 
she lay rolling in the heavy chopping sea, stout 
hearts lost courage. 

A ery was heard! In the confusion, Colonel 
Lowe and the Jew went overboard, whether ac- 
cidentally or not, no one knew. But it was im- 
possible to lower a boat, and so hen-coops, 
benches, and other light materials were thrown 
overboard. The colonel was an excellent swim- 
mer, and managed to reach a large hen-coop, 
upon which he floated securely, and dragged 
Fezenzac, more dead than alive. The current 
carried them rapidly towards the shore, but the 
cutter on which a new staysail had been set, an- 
swered her helm, and she managed to weather 
the promontory, with its menacing breakers. 
Once free of the land, Norman had the masts 
cut away, so that he was enabled to ride out the 
gale, and then rigging a jury-mast, on the fourth 
day of the passage, he reached the island of 
Rhodes. 

The English squadron, just before the gale, 
had put in at the harbor of Rhodes for fresh wa- 
ter. So when Jack Norman made the light- 
house, and run boldly in between the points on 
which the feet of the famed colossus once rested, 
he found himself among his countrymen. 

Colonel Lowe and Mordecai were also saved. 
After clinging to the hen-coop for hours, as it 
was tossed over the billows, they were drifted 
on shore. Some Tarkish fishermen found them 
on the beach, almost exhausted; but Mordecai 
had a potent claim for assistance. Their clothes 
were dried, their hunger was relieved, and that 
night they were taken to the once proud city of 
Ephesus. Goats now browse where Pliny tells 
us the largest population in Asia Minor once 
dwelt; nor are there many tokens of the once 
proud temple of Diana, but it is easy to trace 
the walls of that famous lodge-room where the 
good Saint John once held the gavel. Business, 
and pleasure, and worship have all passed away, 
yet Mordecai found those to whom he was united 
by a “mystic tic.” They relieved him and his 
companion, nor was it many days ere the ship- 
wrecked couple arrived safely back at Smyrna. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAMELUKE IN FRANCE. 


OsMANLI, embarking at Alexandria, was for- 
tunate enough to escape the British cruisers, and 
arrived safely at ‘Toulon, where he took the mail- 
coach for Paris. In vain were hospitalities ten- 
dered to him on his journey ; nor did he antici- 
pate any of that enjoyment which is the grand 
magnetic attraction. of the French metropolis. 
The voice of Jadith Fezenzac alone rang in his 
ears, her visage was ever before his eyes, and 
thoughts of her alone occupied his sad soul, ex- 
hausting its freshness. And as he entcred the 
metropolis—that focus of all that is dazzling in 
splendor, all that is elegant in manners, all that 
is brilliant in genius, all that is mighty in power 
——his thoughts were all upon the banks of the 
distant Nile. Everything appeared cheerful and 
bustling as he passed through the lighted streets, 
but his heart was as dry as Gideon’s fleece, while 
the dew-like influence of Parisian life fell gently 


all around. 


Without stopping to change liis attire, Osmanli 
repaired directly to the house of General Bona- 
parte, a modest residence, which had recently 
been purchased of his. friend Talma, the trage- 
dian. Coaches were standing before the entrance 
to the courtyard, and Osmanli was informed at 
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the gate that madame bad guests within—one of 
those delectable re-unions for which Paris is so 
renowned. Revolution, with its bloody tide, 
had just swept relentlessly across the face of so- 
ciety, engulfing monarchy, and polluting the 
sacred name of liberty by sanguinary butcheries, 
yet the saloons of Paris lost not their brilliancy. 
Female influence, graceful in its sway, there re- 
strained the political gladiators, and even the 
supreme heartlessness that was so apparent had 
its pleasing effect, increasing the brilliancy of the 
wit, as a frosty atmosphere enhances the bright- 
ness of the stars. 

Remaining in the ante-room, Osmanli took 
from his finger a ring, and sent it to Madame 
Bonaparte by a servant, with a request that she 
would receive his dispatches. It was Napoleon’s 
well-known signet, and in a few moments the 
messenger returned, to usher Osmanli into a 
gorgeously furnished boudoir. Here Josephine 
awaited him, and the young soldier was dazzled 
by her personal appearance. She was then in 
the prime of womanhood, and strangely beauti- 
ful. Her luxuriant ebon hair clustered in heavy 
curls over her strongly marked forehead, and 
shaded a countenance of tropical cast, yet daz- 
zling purity. Deep hazel eyes flashed a welcome 
through their long, black lashes. Her teeth 
nestled like pearls between the rosy lips to which 
they imparted so mach expression, and a meteor- 
like dimple played on one of her soft, round 
cheeks. Welcoming Osmanli with inspiring 
ease, she asked, in a voice tremulous with 
anxiety: 

“ Victorious again ?” 

“Yes, lady,” replied Osmanli, completely 
fascinated. ‘‘ The general is master of Egypt, 
and his enemies are subdued by his prowess, 
even as—as—his lady conquers all hearts by her 
beauty.” 

“Bravo !” said Josephine, evidently as much 
delighted by the compliment as she was by the 
news. “Such language is truly oriental, and 
rarely heard in these days of liberty and equality. 
When I become Empress of France (for such is 
my predicted destiny), you shall be my chamber- 
lain. And now, captain, join the company. 
Don’t look at your dusty uniform, but remember 
your tidings.” And taking Osmanli by the 
hand, she opened a door which led them directly 
into the gay and brilliant saloon, 

It had already been whispered among the gay 
trong that an officer had arrived from Egypt, 
and when Josephine reappeared, leading Os- 
manli by the hand, there was a murmur of curi- 
ous excitement. The dancers ceased their grace- 
fal measure, tlie loto table was deserted, and the 
whole party clustered around the hostess and 
her new guest. To Osmanli, who had been 
reared in the East, the scene was one of enchant- 
ment. The guests were not numerous, but 
among them were some of the most beautiful 
women and the most intelligent Parisians—all 
as deferential to Josephine as a hive of bees are 
to their queen. And worthy was the beautiful 
Creole of royal honor, as she moved through the 
throng. Not with that measured tread which 
the mythologists attributed to Juno, but rather 
with that wayward, graceful motion with which 
poets represent the fairy-queen, as she receives 
the homage of her blithesome court. - 

“ My friends,” said Josephine, “let me pre- 
sent to you Captain Osmanli, one of General 
Bonaparte’s oriental recruits, and a member of 
his general staff. He comes from the army laden 
with tidings of victory, and will impart his intel- 
ligence whilst I retire to read my husband’s let- 
ter. Listen to him and excuse me.” 

Exclamations of joy, and plaudits from many 
atiny gloved hand responded to this announce- 
ment, and Osmanli was at once the lion of the 
evening. His recital of the battle (the first in- 
telligence) was listened to with eagerness, ques- 
tions were asked about friends or relatives in the 
army, regrets were uttered for those who had 
fallen, and then the merry dance was renewed 
with fresh gayety. : 

To Osmanli, the scene was as bewitching as i 
was novel. When with Judith Fezenzac he had 
felt ennobled, as if holding intercourse with some 

seraphic visitor ; but now he found himself encir- 
cled by the fair and the beautiful, the fascinating 
and the gay. Accustomed only to veiled faces 
and to closely enveloped forms, he now witnessed 
the twinkling of tiny feet in the circling dance, 
and encountered the formidable artillery of 
sparkling glances and beaming smiles, while 
angelic brows, like bended bows, menaced his 
peace. For the first time, he felt inclined to re- 
nounce his creed, and to pardon the bright pro- 


genitor of these bewitching creatures, who tem pt- 
ed her lord to eat of the forbidden fruit; at any 
rate, he excused the ancient father of the human 
race. Had he been himself subjected to such 
overwhelming tests ia sunny Eden, he felt that 
he should have yielded like susceptible father 
Adam, and have felt little compunction as he 
was sent forth to be lighted round the earth by a 
pair of eyes whose flashes mocked the stars in 
brilliancy. Why, he thonght, was Prometheus 
so foolish as to steal fire from above, when earth 
is illuminated by such heavenly rays, or why did 
Zoroaster worship fire, when there were such 
overpowering beams in the light of lovely wo- 
man’s eye? All the degrading ideas of his creed 
respecting woman melted away like an autumnal 
frost before a clear morning sun, and he stood, 
entranced as it were, watching the glittering 
throng. 

The poetry of motion ceased, and a lady 
whose exquisite dancing Osmanli had partieu- 
larly noticed, was handed to a seat near him. 
She wore deep mourning, which heightened the 
charms of her clear, raddy complexion; large 
expressive eyes cast enticing glances, and full, 
pouting lips gave piquance to the tones of her 
musical voice. 

“ Pardon me,” she said, “but did you come 
alone from Egypt ?” 

“ Alone, madame,” replied Osmanli, “ that is 
to say, in the cabin. There were some wounded 
soldiers on board, however.” 

The lady then asked many questions about 
Bonaparte, his probable return, etc., completely 
fascinating Usmanli ere Madame Bonaparte re- 
appeared. When she did come, her face was 
flushed, and joy beamed from every lineament 
of her countenance. Again every one gathered 
around her. 

“ Well, my friends,” she asked, “have you 
heard all the news? All about the victorious 
career of my martial spouse in the land of Pha- 
raoh? Nay, I will warrant a dozen of gloves 
that Captain Osmanli has not informed you that 
he saved my husband’s life! His blushes show 
that I am correct. Bnut—whata giddy creature 
Iam! Here this young man has travelled post- 
haste from Marseilles, and I am detaining him, 
famished and weary, for your amusement, as 
though he was a wild beast. Let me see—it 
will never do to have so handsome a cavalier 
under the roof of my jealous husband—” and 
Josephine looked around her guests, as if seek- 
ing a host for Osmanli. 

“ Will the gallant captain accept the shelter of 
my roof?” asked the lady with whom Osmanli 
had entered into conversation. 

“Need I say, Josephine, that my ‘ prophetic 
chamber,’ as you used to call it, is at the service 
of your husband’s deliverer.” And this second 
offer of hospitality came from a matronly look- 
ing dame, who wore her own gray hair in flow- 
ing curls, and whose features, although furrowed 
by trials, were radiant with benevolent goodness. 

“ Must I decide,” said Josephine. “ My young 
friend here would enjoy the luxuries of your 
magnificent hotel, Madame de Valmont, but I 
fear that he rather needs seclusion and rest. So, 
Captain Osmanii, I entrust you to the guardian- 
ship of my good American friend, Madame Wil- 
mot. The fair widow (whose acquaintance I 
see you have already made) will doubtless be 
happy to receive you as a visitor, hereafter.” 

Madame de Valmont blushed, bit the end of 
her fan, and then casting a look of burning ten- 


derness at Osmanli, which made his pulse tingle, 


she poutingly remarked : 

“ The captain can elect.” 

“* Nay, nay,” interposed Josephine. “ Let him 
enjoy the quiet of Madame Wilmot’s retired 
apartment, for a few days, at least.” 

Osmanli now entered into conversation with 


his hostess, and was not long in ascertaining that - 


she was a lady of extensive information, coupled 
with strong, practical sense. When the guests 
began to depart, Osmanli offered his arm, and 
was escorting her to her carriage, when Madame 
de Valmont passed. 

“When you are rested and released,” she ex- 
claimed, in a merry tone of voice, “} shall be 
happy to see you at my residence. Come with- 
out ceremony. And now, good-night.” 

The syren-like tones of the fascinating widow’s 
dulcet voice rang in Osmanli’s ears long after he 
had arrived at Madame Wilmot’s comfortable 
home. She attributed his abstracted manner to 
the fatigues of his journey, atid lost no time in 
installing him in a neat bed-chamber. There 
was nothing remarkable about the room, but no 
sooner was the young man left alone than his 


attention was arrested by a full length portrait 
over the mantel-shelf. It represented a tall, vig- 
orous looking man, with prominent cheek-bones, 
and long, black hair. The eyes were small, yet 
piercing, and the open countenance, which was 
of a peculiar copper hue, bespoke an energetic 
mind, fitted for a high destiny. The costume 
was a species of uniform, to which was added a 
necklace of eagle’s claws, and in the belt was a 
polished steel hatchet, of a peculiar form. That 
it was a portrait of some one belonging to a na- 
tion of which he was ignorant, Osmanli felt con- 
vinced, yet he could not account for the strange, 
fascinating influence which it exercised over him. 
The eyes appeared to follow him around the 
room, and even after the light was extinguished, 
he fancied that he could see that stern counten- 
ance, endeavoring to read his thoughts. 

Nor would this have been an easy task. Up 
to that very evening, Judith Fezenzac had been 
the undisputed sovereign of every idea. Each 
pure thought that flowed into his heart, ebbed 
forth impressed with some recollection of her. 
But now, the soft yet queenly languor of Jose- 
phine had brightened the dark shadows left by 
the parting interview in the garden at Cairo. 
And Madame de Valmont, entering at the breach 
thus made in his constancy, had fascinated the 
unsophisticated young Moslem by her Circe-like 
wiles. 

Little thought the ensnared dreamer, as he 
tossed about on his restless couch, that the beau- 
tifal enchantress who had so speedily woven a 
charm around his existence, was, at that moment, 
concocting plots of the most sanguinary nature. 
Fortunate is it, that an everwise Providence often 
keeps us in happy ignorance of events which 
control our destiny. Impious is the hand that 
would raise the veil, and seek to enter the mys- 
terious portals of omnipotence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


STRONGHOLD OF CONSPIRATORS. 


Mapame DE VaLmonr, on leaving the Bona- 
parte house, ordered her coachman to drive to the 
eathedral of Notre Dame. As divine worship 
had not been re-established since its overthrow 
by the revolutionists, the domestic thought this 
a strange command. Bat his mistress, as he 
well knew, would not be questioned as to any 
caprice of her untrammelled will, so he drove to 
the cathedral. By a curious contradiction, the 
vilest purlieus of Paris are shadowed by this gor- 
geous gothic fane, and even at the present day, 
as it was then, thousands of God’s children riot 
in vice and degradation within the sound of its 
pealing organ. Crowded into high tenements, 
these degraded wretches are packed, story above 
story, like so many oysters. Infants are reared 
in these hot-beds of crime, or die in the dark 
scenes of their birth, like plants which are 
sprouted in a tomb, and draw their brief exist- 
ence from corrupting bones. There, in an at- 
mosphere so deprived by use of vitality that the 
lamps flicker with ghastly pallor, plans are laid 
for unlawful and desperate deeds, and there, 
when successful, the villains share their ill gotten 
gains. There, hunger is often without food— 
hearths are often without fire—sickness is often 
without a bed—and while some perish by the 
knife of the assassin, or others put a sacrilegious 
end to their guilty lives, many are dragged by 
the strong arm of justice to the prison—some to 
the scaffold. 

Yet Madame de Valmont, with unconstrained 
step and eagle eye, hesitated not to penctrate this 
labyrinth of iniquity, and was soon in the midst 
of the vilest haunts, where the abandoned of both 
sexes hide their wretchedness and their guilt. 
She stopped before a house, over the door of 
which was a lantern, bearing the inscription : 
“cheap lodgings.” A rapid glance assured her 
that she was not followed, and drawing her 
cloak closely around her, she entered. The soli- 
tary lamp, almost extinguished by its own en- 
crustations, disclosed a small bar-room, but its 
only occupant was a gaunt waiter, who was sit- 
ting in a chair, fast asleep. He was not awak- 
ened by the gentle tread or the rustling silk of 
Madame de Valmont, and she was evidently in 
no want of his attendance. Evidently familiar 
with the locality, she passed through the bar- 
room, into. an inner, unventilated apartment. 
There lay a score of miserable wretches, nestling 
in piles of foul straw like so many wild beasts— 
the atmosphere was warm and sickening, and 
the walls were damp with the dew of death. 


_ All was stamped with vice, save a young child, 


that peacefully reposed by the side of a bloated 


woman, whose many finger rings and gold chain 
denoted the mistress of the establishment. Sweet 
flower, blooming into+tife. to be choked and with- 
ered by the filth around! Could it not find de- 
liverance from the poets who musically sung of 
human feeling—of the priests who preached the 
religion of mercy—of the philanthropists who 
collected money fur the sorrows of the poor—of 
the sentimental whose hearts were touched with 
tales of woe? No. A life of sin, and of shame, 
and of misery, is marked out for it, and the 
proud lady passes it with a scowl wrinkling her 
Parian brow. Alas, alas! It is her own child! 


Passing the fruit of her unlicensed indulgence 
without even a kind look, or a repentant sigh, 
the hard-hearted mother. entered 4 third room, 
fitted up asakitchen. Here she knocked four 
times against the wall—the signal was soon re- 
sponded to, and then the entire back of the large 
fireplace revolved, disclosed a vaulted passage. 
A man of herculean proportions, armed to the 
teeth, stepped out into the room, and said : 

“‘ Long live the Bourbons !” 

“Death to liberty!” was Madame de Val- 
mont’s reply, and she then inquired, “is the 
count within ?” 

The sentinel answered in the affirmative, and 
Madame de Valmont immediately entered the 
secret passage. After carefully closing the door, 
the septinel lighted her down a long flight of 
steps, at the foot of which was a strong iron door. 
There was another interchange of signals, after 
which this barrier was opened, and disclosed a 
large hall. The roof showed that it was exca- 
vated from the solid rock, but the sides were 
lined with human bones ; carefully arranged piles 
of muskets and sabres occupied one end of this 
sepulchral apartment, and at the other end was 
an altar, arrayed with the symbols of the Romish 
faith, the large wax candles dimly illuminating 
the whole scene. In one of the corners near the 
altar was a table, thickly strewn with papers, at 
which a young man sat writing. He was in the 
prime of life, with expressive gray eyes, silken 
black hair and beard, and a determined, resolute 
countenance. Rising as Madame de Valmont 
approached, he handed her a chair, with a grace- 
ful manner indicative of good breeding. 

“‘ Welcome to our stronghold, fair conspirator, 
we have good news.” 

“And a horrid place to tell itin. I don’t 
mind the cut throats up stairs, but these cata- 
combs have such a dismal look.” 

“Would that the bones of Louis the Sixteenth 
and Marie Antoinette had been as respectfally 
treated as were these around us when removed 
here.” 

“Thanks, count. I should not complain. 
Now for your news !” 


“T knew that the loyalty of a de Valmont 
would even overlook the horrors of the cata- 
combs. The news is this. That zealous Eng- 
lishman, Colonel Lowe, is at the island of Rhodes, 
with several allies. By the next arrival, we 
may hope to hear that Bonaparte is assassinated 
—and then—huzza for France and our legitimate 
king! As it was, the Corsican would have been 
killed at the battle of the Pyramids, had he not 
made some mystic sign to a young Mameluke 
who was about to cut him down. Pest—but 
they became sworn friends, and the young Mos- 
lem came in the packet which brought my letters, 
to watch over Madame Josephine.” 

“ Ay, count,” said the lady, “all this I know, 
and I hope to make this same Mameluke, Cap- 
tain Osmanli, one of our agents in the holy cause 
of restoration.” 

“ You know him already, then ?” 

“Certainly. Did I not tell you, when I signed 
your pledge with blood from my veins, that I 
would work with zeal ?” 

“True. And you have done the cause good 
service. Between ourselves, though, fair lady, 
I think you are animated more by a desire to re- 
venge yourself on Bonaparte than—” 

“Not upon him, count! No, no! Not upon 
him, for I once loved him. But my revenge is 
directed against that wily Creole, Josephine.” 

“ And you desire to see the Bourbons again in 
power, at the same time?” 

“ Bourbons—anybody— but I would check the 
star of Josephime in its ascendant.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


Genius, like the lark, is very apt to despise 
its post upon the earth, and waste its time in 
fluttering and quavering among the clouds ; bnt 
common sense is the humble’ few! which picks 
up the barley corns, and crows and fattens at 
leisure. 
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GLEASON’S. PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


HE STATUE OF WELLINGTON. 

The present year will be rendered memorable 
by the death of two of the most remarkable men 
that have ever enacted a part in the great inter- 
ests of the world. Recently we gave a represen- 
tation of an equestrian it of the Iron Duke, 
with some details of his mili career. Here- 
with we give a view of the Wellington Statue, 
designed by Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor. 
It is surrounded by a full ornamental border 
taken from the Wellington Shield, a beautiful 
design by Stothard. This border is divided into 
ten com ts, in each of which is repre- 
sented in basso relievo one of the principal events 
in the duke’s military life up to the peace of 
1814. The battle of Waterloo took place in 
June, 1815, and is thus excluded from the bright 
series. The statue stands in front of the Royal 


Exchange; it is regarded as the “best of the 
equestrians that adorn the British metropolis. 
The horse is correctly, gracefully, and yet boldl 

formed; the attitude of rest in which it poe A 
being well qualified by the appearance of life 
and animal energy given to it. The mane is 
flowingly and freely treated. The re of the 
duke is admirable; while his position on the 
horse is as easy and unembarrassed as the ab- 
sence of sti 8 renders possible. The artist 
has caught the almost bending back uprightness 
of the attitude. The cost of the statue and ped- 
eétal was £9000; the metal is valued at $1500, 
and was supplied by the government from the 
guns which Wellington himself had taken from 


the cnemy. This monument of Wellington was 
erected some years since, and had been framed 


by the hands of an eminent artist now no more. 


It was the first equestrian bronze statue that ever 
had been erected during the life of se pomen 
cis 


was made in 1839. At his death, he 


— The contract with Sir 


‘left the whole model perfect ; the work was after- 


wards completed by his assistant, Mr. Weeks, 
under the direction of the executors. On other 
pages of this number, will be found affectin 
reminiscences of the death of our own re 
Webster ; and, in this connection, we cannot do 
better than to introduce the following pertinent 
remarks from the New: York Courier and En- 
quirer, suggested by the coincidence in the de- 
parture of these distinguished men. “ Welling- 
ton and Webster! The mightiest man of the 
old world, and the mightiest man of the new. It 
has indeed been strangely ordered that they 
both should be lying simultaneously on the oppo- 
site shores of that great sea which divides the two 
hemispheres, dead and yet unentombed. It 
would seem as if it were meant to teach man- 
kind some new lesson of their kindred blood and 


broken only by sobs that will not be suppressed, 
and the low murmur of the neighboring waves, 
will be lowered into the narrow house which is 
to be their last resting-place. At Walmar Cas- 
tle, august deputies from the throne will take 
the body from its bier of state, and convey it in 
well-plunied hearse, stately and slow, to the 
mighty metropolis of the empire. Its entry will 
be the triumphal entry of a conqueror, like to 
those coronation pomps which erst were witness- 
ed at Westminster or at Rheims. It will be a 
spectacle most dazzling to the eye, and imposing 
to the imagination. Nothing which the present 
or the past can contribute to its magnificence, 
will be wanting. Westminster Abbey, the me- 
tropolitan temple of all that is great and glorious 
in British history for a thousand years, will be 
the seat of the funeral service. And never have 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


their common destiny—that humanity should be 
made to look u the “sad, shrouded eye,” and 
* chill, ch ess brow ” of her regal children, 
and that, deep answering to deep, all nature 
should take up the wild lament, and join in one 
universal wail of sorrow. It is—it is the hand 
of Him “who bringeth the princes to nothing, 
who maketh the judges of the earth as vanity.” 
The last sad rites are approaching. The lifeless 
form of each is about to be borne to the tomb: 
But how different the scene! At Marshfield the 
small circle of villagers will assemble, simple in 
garb and grave in mien, and yet with that 
they could pour out like water for him they 
loved. The village pastor will, with broken ut- 
terance, put up one childlike, heartfelt supplica- 
tion to Him who doeth all things well; meek 
voices will unite in the singing of some sweet 
village hymn ; the village bell will toll from the 
old weather-stained belfry ; and all that on earth 
remains of Daniel Webster will be carried out 
on the shoulders of men, and amid « silence, 


’ its storied windows looked wpon a more gorgeous 
spectacle than will be presented by the queen in 
her royal robes, the peers in gold and ermine, the 
judges in their vestments of state, the belted 
knights in their stalls, and sll the array of genias 
and rank and beauty gathered from all parts of 
the mighty British realm, in one dense mass 
about the sarcophagus of Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington. And never has that embowered roof 
echoed, from pealing and fall voiced 
choir, s of loftier beauty, sublimity and tri- 
umph than will then wave through the sable 

. There will be military and civic pomp, 
too, in the streets, such as has not often 
witnessed. From Westminster to St. Paul’s 
will move a procession glittering in the sun like 
one broad stream of martial glory. It will be 
like the pageant that bore Monk to the tomb in 
the seventeenth, Marlborough in the eighteenth, 
and.Nelson in the nineteenth century, and yet 
more magnificent than them all. It will be a 
great national solemnity, in which every service, 


every officer of the state, every institution of the 
nation, every remnant of ancient chivalry, will 
act its part. Amid the booming of cannon, the 
tolling of bells, the clangor of trampets, the 
tramping of squadrons, and the wild, tumultuous 
beating of millions of hearts, the illustrious dead 
will enter his mausoleum like a recognized em- 

eror of his race.” There is something exceed- 

gly impressive when a nation puts on the garb 


of mourning for one of its noble sons. The ex- 
ternal drapery of woe, the dirge-like pealing of 
bells, the ing of cannon, national banners 


waving at halfmast, the manifestations of re- 
spect and sorrow apparent everywhere—mean- 
ing indications of veneration generally entertain- 
ed for the men whose departure it is called to 
mourn—all strike upon the eye and ear, and 
pour a mournful tide of feeling across the mind. 


It is no longer an individual sorrow; the public 
heart is affected, and the public demonstration 
of grief.seems the befitting expression, of its 
affliction. England now mourng the depar- 
ture of who, for a long course,of years, has 
stood before the British nation in all the prestige 
of power and fame—the successful competitor 
of him before whose onward, impetuous rash— 
the nations of the continent paled; and our own 
nation, arrayed in weeds of mourning, laments 
the departure of one, whose peaceful trophies of 
fame and honor shal} weave for him a more en- 
during chaplet than ever adorned the brow of 
the conqueror, whose way tog has been 
marked by tears and blood, and strewed by 
the desolation of happy homes. The historical 
record of the life and character of Daniel Web- 
ster is arich legacy that the present age will 
weath to coming time.. As a jurist, a patriot, 
a statesman, his name shall be treasured in 
the archives of nations as a radiant point in the 
glory of our common country. 
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HON. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


Herewith we give a fine portrait of this gentle- 
man, who has recently returned from England, 
where he has for some years most admirably sus- 
tained the relation of ambassador and minister 

ipotentiary to the British Court. It is well 
own that a public reception was designed to 
have been te to him, but was given up on 
account of the death of Mr. Webster. We sub- 
join a brief record of the life of Mr. Lawrence, 
who was born in the town of Groton, Mass., 
December 13, 1792. He received a liberal edu- 
cation, and at the age of sixteen, left his native 
town, and took up his residence in Boston. In 
a few years, he entered into partnership with his 
brother, as an importing merchant. . Law- 
rence has several times visited Europe, and has 


thus obtained a correct knowledge of foreign f 


life and manners. The change of policy on 
en. of the United States’ Government, in 1815, 
to achange in Mr. Lawrence’s business views, 
and he forthwith aimed at establishing a great 
home manufacturing district. Lowell was the 
place selected ; here be commenced building fac- 
tories for the manufacture of culicoes ; and al- 
though but comparativély few years have elapsed 
since the first establishment was raised, Lowell 
now numbers more than four hundred factories ; 
the population of the city is over forty thousand, 
and, at the present time, it is one of the fastest 
wing citiesin America. In November, 1839, 
. Lawrence was elected a member of the 
United States Congress, and the following four 
years fulfilled the duties of his office in the most 
satisfactory manner to his constituents. In 1842, 
he was appointed one of the commissioners on 
the part of the State of Massachusetts, to aid in 
the negotiation of the north-eastern boundary 
question, when he very ably performed that most 
arduous duty. In 1843, he again visited Eng- 
land, and was warmly received in some of the 
first circles of the metropolis. For many years 
his business has been very prosperous: he has 
amassed great wealth, poof is reckoned one of 
the American merchant princes. Mr. Lawrence 
has ever been regarded as one of our most liberal 
citizens, and has been an active friend in many a 
public enterprise. Among his muniticent dona- 
tions is one of fifty thousand dollars to Harvard 
University, for the purpose of founding a scien- 
tific school. He has also aided much in found- 
ing churches, public schools, ete.; and his chari- 
ties have been largely and judiciously bestowed 
in building up and fostering other benevolent 
organizations. He has returned among us with 
honor, having sustained the interests of our na- 
tion abroad in a manner most gratifying to his 
country and most honorable to himself. He has 
also won the complete esteem of the British people. 
An influential English paper, just previous to his 
departure for America, says: “America and 
England both owe Mr. Lawrence a deep debt of 
gratitude. Héhas done more, perhaps, than any 
American living, to unite the two countries in 
the bonds of friendship. Had Mr. Lawrence 
spent a million in building some great hospital, 
or endowing some mighty charity; if he had 
constructed at his own cust a bridge or arailway ; 
if he had tunnelled a river or a mountain for the 
benefit of commerce, or appeared as a public 
benefactor in any more apparently solid and tan- 
gible manner than he has done, he could not de- 
serve a tithe of the gratitude he now merits from 
his country. In fulfilling the mission of his 
country, he has contrived, as few others would 
or could have done, to do kindly service at the 
same time to England, We believe that his last 
act was, by conduct at once decided and friendly, 
to save England and America from the great 
curse of a rupture, We have reason to know 


that his active and timely remonstrance and 
warning indaced the British Government to stay 
arash hand and curb an ill-advised measure. 
When Mr. Lawrence goes, he will deserve the 
regrets of one country, and the welcome of 
another; and whatever may occur, both as a 
statesman and an individual, he merits wien | 


the thanks and suffrages of all 


him from our shores.” 


PORTRAIT OF HON. ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


MAMMOTH WATER-CURE. 

This establishment, a view of which is here- 
with given, is situated on a commanding emi- 
nence adjoining the village of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
being thirty miles from Frankfort, twenty-eight 
from Lexington, and eight from Kentucky River, 
near the geographical centre of the State. The 
main establishment is one of the most elegant 
and spacious buildings in the West. This, to- 
gether with the surrounding cottages (which are 
all admirably adapted to the comfort and con- 
venience of the occupant), will accommodate 500 
patients. While seeking to render the dwellings 
as desirable as possible, other and equally im- 
portant considerations have had due influence in 
the mind of the proprietor. The grounds are 
elevated and extensive, ado with every va- 
riety of shrubbery grown in America, inter- 

with some of the most beautiful and rare 
and Asia, and traversed by 
wide gravelled walks, intersecting and crossing 
each other in every direction. A smal 
beautiful lake is situated within the pleasure- 


exotics from Euro 


MAMMOTH WATEB-OURE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE WEST, AT HARRODSBURG, KY. 


grounds, whose glassy surface is enlivened by 
many tame and wild water fowls. There are 
also two bowling saloons, and an elegant saloon 
for the accommodation of patients who may wish 
for other kinds of physical exercise. The medi- 
cal department is filled by Roland 8. Houghton, 
M. D., whose experience in the various depart- 
ments of hydropathy, we trust, will entitle him 
to the entire contidence of those who may stand 
in need of his professional services; and the 
whole establishment is under the management of 
C. Graham, M. D., the proprietor. The Water- 
Cure has proved eminently successful in rheuma- 
tism of every grade and character; dyspepsia, 
with all its attendant evils, as nervousness, head- 
ache, constipation, palpitation of the heart, hy- 
pochondria, ete.; also, incipient consumption, 
chronic disease of the liver, popularly called 
“liver complaint ;” gout, hip disease, chronic 
enlargement of the joints, ulcers, and every va- 
riety of skin disease,—not to mention a host of 
acute diseases, in which it has proved superior 
to any other mode of practice. 
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25 cents. 

THE BELLE OF PARIS: or. the Wreckerof the Cliff A 
Romance of fngland, France and Italy. By Fred. Hun- 
ter Price 25 cents. 

CONRADO DE BELTRAN : or. the Buccaneer of the Gulf. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore. By F. Clinton 
Barrington. Price 25 cents. 

ELIZABETH HOWARD: or, the 
Osgood Bradbury, Price 25 cents. 

THE HISTORY OF MEXICO. from the earliest time to the 
present. By Samuel Gregory, A M. Price 25 cents. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE SILVER CROSS: or, Hafed, the 
Lion of Turkestan. A Tale of the Ottoman Empire. By 
Edgar W. Davies,Jr. Being the $1000 prize tale. This 
book contains two hundred and eighty pages, with eight 
fine engravings. Price. in p»per covers, 50 cents ; bound 

in handsome style, in cloth, 75 cents. 

PAOLINA: or, the Sybil of the Arvo. A Tale of the time 
of Cosmo III. By Martha A © Being the $500 
prize tale The book contains two hundred and eighty 
pages, with eight fine engravings. Price 50 cents. 

ESTELLE: or. the Castle of M’Anvah. A Tale of Domes- 
tic Life. By Emma Carra. Price 26 cents. 


LIL(AS FANE, and other Tales. By Fanny Forrester. 
Price 25 cents. 


HERMIONE: or, the Foundling of St Antoine. A Ro- 
mance of the Continent. By Fred. Hunter. Price 25 
cents. 

THE CHILD OF THE S{ERRA: or, the Gi; be 
A Romance of Sunny Spain. 
Price 25 cents. 

THE BRINLEY SHELL: or, the Miser and his Niece. A 
Thrilling Tale of Love. Witchcraft and Mystery. By 
John Meadows. Price 25 centa. 

DARK SYBIL: or, the Fortunes of the Catherwoods. By 
Aria Ashland. Price 25 cents. 

Also a great variety of other publications. 

All the above-named publications may be obtained at 
all the Periodical Depots, and of the News Agents in any 
part of the United States and the Canadas. 

To any of our readers we will sell xrcut of our 25 cent 
books for $1.00. Select from the above, and we will send 
them according to wish, either by mail or by express. 

0 AR orders will receive prompt attention af either of 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


There was one all meek and lowly, 
Whom men had doomed to death, 

The chosen of a people’s sins— 
*T was Ge of Nazareth ; 

No lowlier offering then might be, 
That sin should stand forgiven, 

And the vale of shadows oped for him, 
Who erst had dwelt in heaven ; 

And he had made his home on earth. 
It was for us he came, 

To bring salvation unto those 
Believing on his name. 


And by his hand the lame were healed, 
The blind received their sight ; 

O, what were these who thus should strive 
To quench the source of light! 

That glorious head was crowned with thorns, 
Yet patiently he stood 

Among the throng, who waited there, 
To slake their thirst in blood ; 

And fiercer eyes glared upon him, 
From that jeering, mocking crew, 

Yet he cried, “ Forgive them, Father, 
For they know not what they do!” 


O, had not this forgiving love 
A charm to shame their hate ! 


Ay, e’en a dying thief had faith 

In the hour of earthly doom, 
Already he beheld a light, 

That shone beyond the tomb ; 
And his master's words were gentile, 

They dwelt not on his vice, 

“This day thou shalt be with me, 
As enter Paradise.” 


°T was past! A star had fallen— 
The star of Bethlehem ; 

And to the grave, whose sacrifice 
Had been the world to them, 

Three mourning women came alone, 
In the shadow of the dawn, 

Yet lo! the stone is rolled away, 
He whom they seek hath gone. 

An angel saith, “ He is not here, 
Behold where he hath lain, 

But the ruins of the temple 
Have risen in light again !” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.]} 


UNCLE JEFFERSON AND HIS NIECE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


The world is all up-hill, when we would do.— Festus. 


In a little chamber, whose single window a 
huge lilac bush shaded, where the tinkle of the 
rain upon the dried shingles could be heard on a 
stormy day in the summer, a young man had 
been sitting before his table. There were a few 
books at his hand, dingy and well worn. He had 
been studying them. 

He pushed back from his table rather impa- 
tiently than otherwise, and tried to look out 
through the window and lilac bush. 

“TI might as well make a start now as any 
time,” said he, after a few moments musing; 
“and I think I will. What can be the use of 
waiting longer? While I hesitate, time is pass- 
ing. Others will be before me in the race, for it 
is all hardly more than a race. Nothing, surely, 
is to be gained by my delay here; and if I am 
ever to accomplish my purpose, I must begin at 
once. There is no more time to lose. But 
then, but then, there is Nelly! What shall I do 
away from her? WhatcanI do? Howcan I go 
from here, while she is left behind? What will 
my life all seem to me without her ?” 

And from this he wandered away into a maze 
of the most lugubrious and unhappy feelings one 
might well conceive. 

“T’ll go and see her uncle at once!” exclaim- 
ed he, after a long fit of such musing, during 
which the only sound that might be heard was a 
mouse nibbling busily in the corner; “I'll see 
him at once—this very afternoon.” 

And he sprang from his chair as he said it 
making haste with the necessary equipments for 
his visit. 

He approached the mansion of Mr. Jefferson 
Branch by a sort of blird lane, that made strange 
advances toward the placc through a'ittle copse, 
across a barren heath, and then behird another 
patch of wood, all the while giving his heart the 
strangest feelings to feed upon, and his feet the 
greatest distance to travel over. 

At length he came in sight of the house. It 
was what people thereabouts called a “sightly” 
bailding ; standing on a slight elevation, and ju- 
diciously shaded and protected by a group of 
twisted old elm trees that shook down their dingy 


blossoms fm the spring-time upon the green lawn 
and the roof. There were good, substantial 
grounds around the house, and they had the ad- 
ditional advantage of being well laid out. There 
was nothing like a tawdry attempt at effect with 
them. They rather had the air of a solid sys- 
tem in their outlay, as they most certainly did in 
their cultivation. Many and many a time, as 
the young man passed in view of them, had he 
secretly envied the thrift of the place and its 
possessor. 

But this is not getting on with my story. By 
some means, probably unknown even to himself, 
he at last found himself standing on the high porti- 
co, gazing rigidly at the door. He was not quite 
sure that his knees did not shake atrifie. At 
any rate, he was very certain that his tongue had 
swollen so much in his mouth that he doubted if 
he should be able properly to do the errand on 
which he had come. Mustering courage, how- 
ever, and making a great effort. to believe that 
he was as calm and cool as he ever was in his 
life, he let fall the huge brass door-knocker, cast 
after the fashion of one of the terrible heads of 
Cerberus, upon the capacious plate beneath. 
He went through that horribly noisy process four 
or five times, till the old hall rang with the clat- 
tering echoes. A servant waited on him. 

“Is Mr. Jefferson Branch’ at home ?” inquired 
the young man. 

He was very particular to give the whole name, 
because he'felt it to be business of the highest 
importanee. The servant assured him that Mr. 
Branch was athome. The young man would 
like to see him. 

“O, yes!” that was a thing easily done. And 
so he was carried along into the spacious sitting- 
room, stocked with its quaint old furniture, and 
hung with its dreamy old papers, where he was 
politely requested to remain until Mr. Branch 
could be apprised of his proximity. 

“‘ Ask the young man to walk in here,” said 
the old gentleman to the servant. 


He was intently studying the strange figures 
on the queer old paper-hangings, when the ser- 
vant interrupted him, and desired him to walk 
another way, across the hall again, into the little 
room the old gentleman called his cabinet. 

He entered, timidly of course, looking every- 
where but at the person who sat leaning far back 
in a big stuffed chair. 

“Mr. Edward Gray, I believe?” said Mr, 
Jefferson Branch, to him, as soon as he had 
taken him all into his quick eye. ‘ Wish to see 
me, I understand? Very well—very well; that 
you can do, sir. Sit down, Mr. Gray; sit down 
in a chair you will find yonder,” said the talka- 
tive old gentleman. 

And then, when he had got so far in the way 
of opening the business of the moment, he took 
it into his odd head to stop short where he was, 
leaving the young man to commence with his 
business just when and where to him it seemed 
most proper. And to add still more to his visi- 
tor’s embarrassment, he fixed his large gray eye 
upon him, and kept it steadily there for many 
moments. 

It was hard work. It was dreadful hard work. 
It was the hardest work of all for Mr. Edward 
Gray to begin. But somehow he did begin, and 
it was on this wise : 

* You may be aware, Mr. Branch,” said he, 
“that for some time Miss Nelly and myself— 
that I have been—that is, that she is an object of 
much more than ordinary regard to me.” 

“ The dickens, boy !” cried the old gentleman. 
“T have been aware of no such thing! Indeed 
—indeed, sir, I am aware of no such thing at all! 
But—but—but I—” 

The bachelor certainly was growing excited 
over it, 

“ Excuse me, then, for the presumption,” re- 
plied Edward, growing collected with seeing Mr. 
Branch grow excited. 

“ Presumption it is, I should think !” said the 
old bachelor. 

“ But I didn't know but she might—” 

“ She! Might what? Nellymight? My niece 
might? Might what? But this is all the 
strangest piece of work to me!” 

“I only came, sir,” continued Edward, “to 
ask your consent to my addressing your niece, 
with the most serious and honorable intentions !” 

He had got it all out at last, in a breath. 

“ What! court my Nelly?” said Uncle Jeff., 
staring at him as if he were some villain who 
had entered his house to rob him of all he was 
worth. 

The young man blushed, to bear the case 
stated so plainly®& He assented with a bow. 


“Court Nell! You court Nell!” exclaimed 
the old man. “ Why, what have you got, sir?” 

“ Health, energy, and ambition,” proudly re- 
plied Edward. 

He thought that this kind of a reply would 
silence the proud uncle’s cavils. But he was a 
trifle mistaken there. 

“ Health, energy !—fudge !” exclaimed Uncle 
Jefferson. “And what of that? Who hasn’t 
got that? What has that to do with this matter? 
How far along would that help you, do you 
suppose 

“ It is a good start, better than a large capital 
without them,” suggested he. 

Unele Jeff seemed to concentrate his vision in 
a more burning focus, until Edward fancied he 
was looking exactly into the middle of his heart. 

“It’s no start at all, boy,” said he. ‘‘ Why, 
what are you thinking of? Want to get leave 
to come and wait on my Nelly, when you’re so 
much at a loss how to get on for yourself? 
Why, the thing is altogether preposterous !” 

Edward already began more than half to think 
it was, too. 

“ Besides, sir,” continued the bachelor, “ your 
family ?—” and there was a painful pause. 

The fire burned up strongly in the young 
man’s heart, at these last words. 

“ Then it’s because I am a poor boy, and my 
mother has no more than a poor widow should 
have, that I am reduced to this alternative of 
fairly begging what others would boldly ask for. 
It’s because I happen to have lived here beside 
his house all my days, that he thinks I cannot 
be made of the same stuff that makes other men ” 

These, and such as these, were the thoughts 
that rushed like a whirlwind through his brain, 
as he sat under the domineering eye of the proud 
and haughty old bachelor uncle. He sprang 
from his chair. 

“J will make him yet know of what I am 
made !” said he, to himself, as he stood proudly 
up before the watchful guardian. 

“You presume altogether too much, sir,—al- 
together too much, sir,” said Uncle Jeff, curling 
his wrinkled lips haughtily. “I wonder that 
you have dared to fhink of this thing !” 

“T see that I possess no favor, sir, with you,” 
replied Edward, deferentially, “and J may as 
well withdraw.” 

“As well, perhaps,” retorted the old gentleman. 

But I shall see you again.” 

“ Not upon this subject. Never again upon 
this subject, sir!” said he. “ I hope you will re- 
member. I trust I shall not have to remind 
you. I certainly wish you well in your way 
through life; but that doesn’t imply everything 
else. Good morning, sir. Good morning. Nev- 
er think of such a thing as this again, I beg 
you!” And the old gentleman rose from his 
chair, too, and fairly bowed him out of the 


room. 

The disappointed lover seized his hat in the 
hall, and hurried out of the house. He seemed 
to know nothing either of himself or his where- 
abouts, until his eye caught sight of a muslin 
dress, glimmering down through the leaves. It 
had the effect to bring him to his senses. 

He found that he had wandered off into the re- 
mote end of the little copse, that received the 
blind lane in its embrace. But how he came 
there, any one else could have told as well as he. 
He looked steadily. The muslin robe was ap- 
proaching him. And as he looked, he made out 
the person, just as he had dared to expect. It 
was Nelly herself! 

He told her the whole of his determination, 
and his adventure. His heart swelled as he 
spoke ; but his nerve was sufficient to keep back 
the overflow. . 

“ It’s plain enough, dear Nell,” said he, taking 
her hand as they sat down on a huge gray stone 
together, “it’s plain enough that the prejudice of 
your uncle against me is insurmountable. As 
things are, I have got but one course before me. 
As I love you, dear Nell, there is but one way for 
me.” 

“ Pray, tell me what it is, Edward,” besought 
she, her eyes moistening with the sight of his 
deep mortification and disappointment. 

“ Why, this is all there is to it,” said he. “If 
I stay at home here, plodding slowly along as 
other young rustics plod, I have not the least 
hope in the world of ever producing a change in 
the sentiments of your uncle. I never could do 
it. He taunted me with my birth this very day. 
I cannot think of staying here. I know it will 
be my greatest loss to go away from you ; but, 

‘then, I have the strongest hope that it will be 
only temporary.” 


Nelly seemed lost in what he said. 


“But if I go, as I have long been thinking I 
should do, I can see that an honorable way is 
open for me to the regard of even so opinionated 
and proud a man as your Uncle Jeff, Nell. And 
I shall go!” 

She looked fully into his eyes. He drew her 
closer to him, and she broke forth in sobs and 
tears. Cruel uncle. Tyrant opinion. Remorse- 
less custom, that builds high a wall’ between 
two such natures, merely because the one makes 
up in richness what it lacks in ready money ! 

They sat there in the little tract of wood for 
more than an hour. It was more than an hour 
of ordinary life to them both. In that time, Ed- 
ward had laid open to her the utmost extent of 
his plans, his hopes, his ambition, and objects of 
pursuit. All he sought was, her encouragement. 
Neither thought of the waste of years that proba- 
bly stretched between that strange hour and the 
fruition of their dearest hopes. Yet they were 
both earnest, full of faith, and full of truth. 

Only three days. afterward; the disappointed 
young man had taken his seat in the village 
stage, his loaded trunk being safely strapped be- 
hind, and trundled sadly, though with a still 
stout heart, out of town. He caught a glimpse 
of a white kerchief fluttering from the chamber 
window of Mr. Branch’s mansion. He needed 
not to be told what it meant. Did a glistening 
tear sail across the glassy disc of his eye, just 
then ? 

Nell sank back into her chair, and gave way 
to the torrent of her grief in secret. She had 
never thought of committing such a mistake as 
mentioning the name of her lover to her uncle. 
There was no solace for her left. Yes; there 
was one. Edward was to write his mother regu- 
larly; and in those letters Nell was promised 
that she should always find enclosed notes for 
herself. She must herself manage to receive 
them from the hands of Mrs. Gray, without 
awakening the suspicions of her cruel guardian. 
And so the girl became quite a regular visitor 
at the little brown cottage of the widow Gray ; 
her uncle, however, mistrusting nothing at all 
of the kind. 

The first letter came very soon. Nell was 
both happy and sad. It gave her joy to know 
how her lover was situated, and it gave her pain 
to know, or to believe, that he went through it 
all on account of her; and that she, too, could 
not help matters at all, if she would. 

Perhaps a year and a quarter had passed. 
Unele Jeff was in uncommon spirits, one day, 
for he had just told his pretty niece that he was 
going to have some friends come to visit him 
from abroad. 

It was a charming day in early autumn, when 
they arrived at last. There was a stage-load of 
them, and among them a gentleman who had 
been attracted by his friends’ descriptions of 
Nell, to come on with them and measure the 
truth of what they told him. The very nataral 
result was, that he was carried away with Nell 
at first sight. He had hardly the calmness to 
admit, even to himself, the nature of his feelings. 
In a word, he was really in love. 

Uncle Jeff descried this new partiality, and 
favored it. ‘As circumstances happened to con- 
cur, he had only given his niece a few very 
shrewd practical hints on the subject of encour- 
aging this gentleman, whose name was Mr. Ford, 
when, on the self:same afternoon, young Edward 
Gray himself returned to the village! It was 
some time before he could contrive to convey the 
intelligence to Nell, but he did it at last. 

A day or two after, Mr. Ford was closeted in 
the cabinet with the bachelor, talking about no 
one so much as the old gentleman’s niece. He 
was laying open his wishes to the uncle. How 
it gratified him, too, to hear that uncle speak ap- 
provingly of them all, and tell him that nothing 
stood in the way of their accomplishment. 

At the same hour, Nell was in a distant part 
of the little lane, talking with her true lover. I 
cannot attempt to rehearse what passed between 
them. The reader must draw that out of his 
own imagination. It is his prerogative with 


. such subjects. 


It is enough to be obliged to narrate, that just 
as they had become most deeply interested in 
their conyersation, and when they were most for- 
getful of everything and every person around 
them, an iudividual leaped a high wall just in 
the rear of the spot where they sat, and stood 
near them. It was no one but the strange gen- 
tleman that had been so smitten with Nell! - 

He bowed to her, apologizing in a word for his 
unexpected intrusion; though he said he had 
been told that she walked that way, and he was 
in quest of her. Then casting a fierce and 


A Saviour, held up to the scorn f 
That hung round such a fate! 
4 \ 
\ 
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searching look on Edward, he walked hurriedly The same mail by which he arrived in the vil- . [Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] “At the expiration of my college life, I re- 
away. lage, brought likewise a letter to Mr. Jefferson The Young Doctor's First Patient. turned home for a visit of a few wecks before 


It was by no means the strangest thing con- 
ceivable, that he had given a faithful description 
of the scene to Mr. Jefferson Branch, sometime 
before Nell came home again; although he did 
so under an exacted promise from the old gen- 
tleman that Nell, at least, should hear nothing 
of it. 

But the information sped like a poisoned ar- 
row to the heart of Uncle Jeff. He exhausted 
every vituperative epithet upon the young and 
ardent suitor, in his storming rage. He assured 
Mr. Ford that he would certainly resort to some 
very emphatic means, and at no great distance 
of time, either, to teach so bold a person his 
proper place. 

All this gave Mr. Ford new courage. If such 
were the feelings of Mr. Branch on the subject, 
it certainly offered him the enjoyment of the 
widest liberties towards the young man. And 
he was in haste to.practise upon his convictions. 

On the very next day, a knock was heard at 
the door of the widow Gray’s cottage. The door 
opened, and Edward Gray confronted the same 
Mr. Ford, who had surprised him with Nell only 
the day before. 

“T would see you a few moments alone,” said 
the latter. 

They walked off across the yard, and into an 
adjacent meadow. Mr. Ford proceeded, very 
laconically and directly, of course, to acquaint 
Edward with the fact that his attentions to Miss 
Nelly Branch were exceedingly distasteful to 
him, no less than to her uncle, and he doubted 
not they must be to her likewise. And on the 
strength of this much, he proceeded also to de- 
sire that he would from that day cease all thought 
of communicating with her. 

Edward heard him patiently through, though 
his blood was several times at fever heat; and 
then he took the occasion to say to Mr. Ford 
that he was a contemptible spy on other people’s 
affairs, and that all his desires would be respect- 
ed quite as much as he was respected himself. 
All of which he took in very high’ dudgeon. 

But it was of no use. Words on his part 
were met with firmness on the part of Edward. 
He blustgred, and Edward laughed. He boasted, 
and the young lover sneered, as no other man 
could sneer. He dropt a few words by way of 
warning, and Edward politely advised him to 
husband carefully all his own resources against 
a coming day of need. And with these feelings 
and impressions, the two men separated. 

When, some fifteen months afterward, young 
Edward Gray had fully completed his prepara- 
tory legal studies, and passed through a rigid ex- 
amination with high credit to himself, the friend 
in whose office he had been, made him an offer 
of partnership. It was accepted; and he enter- 
ed upon the work of his life, without wearing 
and warping through that sea of vexatious de- 
lay which discourages so many, who see in it all 
no cause but the envy and selfishness of their 
elders. He assisted his partner in trials, and 
had already begun to try the effect of his own 
tongue upon a jury. Everybody seemed to have 
imbibed the idea that he was a young man of 
promise. 

A new term of court had begun. As Mr. 
Edward Gray entered the court-room in the 
morning, he found quite & large collection pre- 
sent, Mr. Jefferson Branch among the rest. Yet 


- Mr. Branch did not offer to renew the acquaint- 


‘ance. Edward wondered at the meaning of all 
this. 

Presently an indictment was read to the court, 
a prisoner rising to listen to it. That prisoner 
was Mr. Ford! Thecharge was the commission 
of forgery; he having used the very “good” 
name of Mr. Branch, where he certainly had no 
authority to do so. 

He pleaded “guilty,” and so the case was 
ended, so far as a trial was concerned. Mr. 
Gray gave him a deliberate look, as he passed 
out of the room, but the wretched fellow dropped 
his eyes to the ground. 

“A fine -husband for Nelly!” thought the 
young lawyer. 

The young lawyer had again returned to the 
village, at length determined to take some deci- 
sive step with the crusty old Uncle Jeff. He 
knew that he loved nobody as he did Nelly, and 
she, too, seemed determined to marry no one 
except him. And thus he was led to make 
another visit home; this time, however, not as 
the poor and friendless boy, but with a good start 
in the world, and a professional reputation of 
fine promise. 


Branch. It happened to be, too, a letter of ter- 
rible meaning and portent. 

Edward Gray was sitting with his mother, in 
the silence of her little cottage and his own na- 
tive home. It was already evening, and the 
widow sat patiently listening to the story of her 
son’s lofty dreams, and of his love for Nell. 
There was a sharp rap heard suddenly against 
the door. It was repeated, as if the person with- 
out were exceedingly impatient. The door was 
opened. 

“Mr. Branch says he must see Mr. Edward 
Gray at once!” said the servant of the former, 
out of breath, sadly. 

Somehow Mr. Branch had become apprised 
of the recent arrival of Mr. Gray. The latter, 
therefore hastened over to the mansion of Uncle 
Jeff, wondering what the errand could be, and 
leaving hi8 mother to wonder likewise. 

He entered the presence of the old bachelor, 
who, without being at the pains properly to ac- 
cost him, at once broke out with : 

“T had a letter by mail to night, sir, apprising 
me that nearly all my property was gone !”” 

“Gone!” Edward could not help repeating 
after him, amazed to understand him. 

“Two large mercantile houses, in whose 
hands it all has been, have failed,—so the letter 
says; and I am told that I am ruined—yes, 
ruined! O, did I ever think I should come to 
this! Read the letter, sir. See if you can do 
anything for me. I always believed I was ac- 
counted what they called a ‘ preferred creditor.’ 
Perhaps you can see into the matter!” 

Edward Gray read the letter through. After 
that he made Mr. Branch go through a clear 
statement of his affairs, as they were at all in- 
volved with the business of these two mercantile 
houses, in order to satisfy him of the need of 
taking any step at all, and if so, what step. 
They were closeted for nearly two hours, and at 
the end of that time, the young lawyer rose, and 
hastened to his mother. Immediately after ap- 
prising her of the urgency of the case, and leav- 
ing his love for Nell, whom*he had not yet seen, 
he started off for town again in one of Mr. 
Branch’s carriages. 

He consulted at once with his partner. They 
made strenuous exertions together. In their 
search, they found quite assets enough to cover 
Mr. Branch’s claims. They saved him his 
whole estate ! 

I need add no more to this simple statement. 
Jefferson Branch received Edward Gray with 
open arms, and welcomed him to the free enjoy- 
ment of what he had, by his ready tact and skill, 
saved. In other words, the two patient lovers 
were speedily united, as they had long desired to 
be. And Mr. Branch, to this day, has a way of 
boasting quite as much of the husband of his 
charming niece, as he ever had of praising the 
pretty niece herself. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ANNIE MAY. 


BY ANGIE BIGELOW. 
Gone from the hearts that love her, 
Gone from her home away ; 
Gone in her childish beauty, 
Little Annie May ! 


Gone like the moonlight’s glimmer, 
From off the rippling stream ; 
Gone like the joyous pictures 
Of childhood’s glowing dreain. 


Gone like the flowers of tearful spring, 
Gone as the dew at morn ; 

Gone like the songs of summer birds, 
Fled as the stars at dawn. 


But in a land of beauty, 
Of ever-blooming flowers ; 
Where caire or sorrow comes not, 
A holier clime than ours : 


Bhe dwelleth now—and kneeleth 
Before the throne of God ; 

In praise to Him who raiseth 
The spirit from the sod. 


> 
Soe 


A LESSON IN CIVILIZATION. 

In Norway the laws against cruelty to animals 
are very severe.—In Christiana, an English work- 
man named Thomas pone employed on the 
railway from the lake of Mjoesin to that town, 
had been condemned to eight days’ imprison- 
ment on bread and water for unmercifully beat- 
ihg a horse. But, by the laws of the country, 
and on account of the health of the prisoner, 
every day’s feeding on bread and water is fol- 
lowed by three days’ feeding on the ordinary 
food of the prison, making in reality a confine- 
ment of twenty-nine days.—Soreign Journal. 


BY MRS. 8S. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Grve me joy, Uncle John, I am safely 
through ; and there lies the foundation of my fu- 
ture fortunes,” exclaimed a pleasant, manly- 
looking young man, as with a quick, eager step 
he entered the apartment of his kind-hearted 
relative, and placed on the table before him a 
roll of paper tastefully ornamented with blue 
ribbons. 

“Your diploma, my dear boy,” replied the old 
man, with warm sympathy. “I congratulate 
you with all my heart. Not that I had any fears 
lest you should not succeed, Herbert, but it is 
pleasant to know that the tedious examination 
is over, and that the M. D. for which you have 
toiled so diligently, may now be rightfully at- 
tached to your name.” 

“ And now if I meet with the success which I 
may reasonably expect, I shall not much longer 
be a burthen to you, my dear uncle,” continued 
the young man. “ Your kindness has furnished 
me with the means of acquiring independence, 
if not wealth. What would have become of me 
—a poor, penniless orphan—if Providence had 
not raised me up such u friend ?”’ 

“ You were the child of my dear sister, Her- 
bert,and when your parents were taken from you, 
I could do no less than to receive you into my 
heart. Amply have you repaid the care which 
I have bestowed upon you, and gladly would I 
still keep you with me to share the fortune 
which God hath given me, but I feel that it will 
be far better for you to go forth into the world, 
and exert your own talents, and learn to rely 
upon your own resources.” 

“Tt will, indeed, uncle. I could not be happy 
to sit down and fold my hands in idleness. Be- 
sides, I love my profession, and am anxious to 
be actively engaged in it. Your old friend, Dr. 
Wing, kindly mentioned to me to-day an eligible 
situation in a flourishing village about eighty 
miles from here, and hinted that he had some 
influence with many of the principal inhabitants, 
which he would exert in my behalf, if I wished.” 

“Tt may be a good opening for you, Herbert. 
I will see the doctor myself in the course of the 
day and make some inquiries. I shall be but a 
poor lonely old man when you are gone, my 
boy, but my selfishness shall not stand in the 
way of your rise in life.” 

Much affected, the young man pressed the 
withered hand, which was extended to him, to 
his lips, and for some minutes remained silent 
and thoughtful. At length he said affectionately : 

“T have often wondered, Uncle John, that 
you, whose heart*scems to overflow with kind- 
ness and sympathy for your fellow-beings, have 
never formed those ties which would, ere this, 
have gathered loved ones around you, to watch 
over your declining years.” 

“ The hopes of my youth were blighted, Her- 
bert. It is asad tale, which has long lain buried 
in my heart; but if it will be any satisfaction to 
you, I will explain why I am thus desolate and 
alone.” 

Herbert drew his chair closer to his uncle’s 
side, and after a short pause, the old man wiped 
his moistening eyes, and commenced his story. 

“Twas but a little stripling when my parents 
received into their family the orphan daughter 
of deceased friends who, in dying, had bequeath- 
ed her to their care. A lovely, fairy-like little 
being was Grace Maynell. Your mother, who 
was my only sister, was several years younger 
than myself, and hitherto I had known no com- 
panion in my own home ; but after the arrival of 
Grace, this want was fully supplied. We soon 
became inseparable in our studies, and in our 
pleasures ; and my parents rejoicing in our hap- 
piness, encouraged our attachment. Years passed 
on, and the progress of my education demanded 
that I should leave home, and devote myself to 
my studies in one of the best literary institutions 
of our country. Well I remember the parting 
between myself and Grace. It seemed as if her 
little heart would break, as she sobbed out her 
grief upon my bosom. From that time we met 
but at stated periods, but always with joy and 
unabated affection. As her loveliness expanded 
into the beauty of early womanhood, I gradually 
recognized the nature of my feelings towards 
her. She was no longer the dear and cherished 
sister, but eagerly I looked forward to the time 
when I might claim her as all my own—my 
bride—my wife. Her image was entwined with 
every vision of the future. 


commencing the study of the law, which I had 
chosen for my profession. In an unguarded 
moment, I confessed my love to Grace, and fond- 
ly listened for the assurance that it was returned. 
Alas! when the answer came, the hopes of years 
perished in a moment. With many tears for the 
misery she felt she was about to inflict, she own- 
ed that she had regarded me but as a beloved 
brother, and had supposed that my affection for 
her was of the same nature. Her heart was al- 
ready given to another—one whom I had myself 
introduced to her as truly deserving of her 
regard. 

“My very being seemed to have changed. 
The charm of existence. had gone. My home, 
once so dear, had now become distasteful to mg. 
I abandoned the profession to which I had re- 
solved to devote myself, and plunged at once 
into the busy scenes of an active mercantile life, 
hoping to find some relief for my misery. 


“Not many months elapsed before the mar- 
riage of Grace, and a letter from my sister in- 
formed me that she had accompanied her hus- 
band to the western country. He was at that 
time an intelligent and promising young man, 
but subsequent events showed him to be devoid 
of principle, and little calculated to render any 
woman happy, especially one so gentle and sen- 
sitive as Grace. 

“ We heard much of her sufferings, and my 
father once visited her in her distant home, and 
begged her to return to the friends of her child- 
hood. But she still clung to the unprincipled _ 
man who had gained her early affections. Sev- 
eral children were born to them, but all died in 
early youth, with the exception of the youngest, 
who, I believe, still lives. Since the death of 
your mother, I have had but little means of 
communication with Grace. We have never 
met since the fatal day when I discovered that 
all my cherished hopes were but vain and illu- 
sory; but often in my dreams she seems to 
stand before me in all the loveliness of her 
youth, and the musical tones of her voice once 
more awaken emotions in my heart which I had 
believed long since cold and dead.” 

The sympathizing interest with which Herbert 
listened to the simple tale was grateful to Uncle 
John’s somewhat excited feelings, and with an 
effort to regain his cheerfulness, he said, kindly : 

“This is but a sad story to tell to one who is 
just entering upon life, but it may serve as a 
warning to you never to surrender your heart 
until you have good reason to believe yourself 
beloved in return. And now let us return to 
your own prospects. You say that you are de- 
sirous of commencing practice at once, and in- 
deed I think myself that it is better that you 
should do so, while the knowledge you have ac- 
quired is fresh in your mind. You must not be 
tov sanguine of immediate success. A young 
physician often has a steep and toilsome hill to 
climb. Years may pass before you will attain 
to any eminence in your profession.” 

“T am not easily discouraged my dear uncle,” 
was the animated reply, “and am well prepared 
for disappointments and delays. And yet I 
hope that I may prove one of the prosperous 
ones. I have always had a presentiment that 
my very first patient would, in some way, affect 
my future fortunes.” 

“Probably some poor Irishman, who, with a 
broken head, or a sick wife and childer, patron- 
izes the young doctor, in the hope that his fee 
will be a more reasonable one than is demanded 
by the well established practitioner,” returned 
Uncle John, smiling. “I do not think much of 
presentiments, my boy, but we shall see how 
yours turns out.” 

A few brief wecks passed on, and the busy 
gossips of the flourishing village of C had 
found abundance of food for their curiosity in 
the appearance and movements of the young 
physician who had come among them. His fine 
form, and open, manly countenance gained the 
good will of the community, while his neatly 
fitted up office, handsome equipage, and other 
unmistakeable tokens, convinced the elder and 
wiser ones that he had something besides his 
profession to depend upon, and that they should 
be justified in showing him public marks of re- 
gard, and he soon became a favorite guest at all 
the village gatherings, from the gay picnic to the 
charitable meeting of the sewing-circles, where 
the fair ladies, suspending their labors at dusk, 
were then ready to welcome those of the other 
sex who were inclined to pass a social evening. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 314.[ 
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VIEW UF THE CILY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS., FROM SALISBURY. 


CITY OF NEWBURYPORT. 
The town of Newbury was established in 1635, and separated 
in 1764 by setting off from it a part lymg on the river Merrimac 
as the town of Newburyport, containing an area only of six hun- 
dred and forty acres in extent of territory—the smallest town in 
the State. in the year 1800 the population was about 6500, and 
has varied but little from that number until about 1838, when the 
cotton factories commenced operations; in 1850 the population 
was nearly 9000. If we can depend upon the observation of 
travellers, there are but few towns in the United States that pre- 
sent a more beautiful appearance than Newburyport. From 
which ever quarter it is approached, one is struck with the regu- 
larity of its streets, the neatuess and air of comfort of its build- 
ings, and the beauty and grandeur of its shade trees. The line of 
separation was designed only to comprise the merchants, traders 
and artificers’ dwellings by the river-side, with a certain portion 
of common lands for pasturage and other public purposes. 
Thus set off, Newburyport was a narrow strip of land along the 
river Merrimac, and not even extending to the sea—althongh ex- 
ercising of necessity pilotage and quarantine jurisdiction, it being 
practically the seaport of the river’s mouth. 
Ship building has been the principal business 
on the Merrimac. The place was distin- 
guished at an early period for skilful artists 
and industrious mechanics, and also for the 
staunch and elegant ships which they pro- 
duce; it also--has the reputation of having 
been a flourishing commercial town ; but cir- 
cumstances of a depressing character have 
arisen, which have reduced its commerce, and 
placed it in this respect far below the import- 
ance it once sustained. The great fire in 
1811, in addition to other causes, which com- 
menced on the 3ist of May, in the heart of 
its business population, and desolating the 
fairest and most important section of the 
town. Its effects were lasting, and its infiu- 
ence blighting to the spirits ‘of its citizens ; so 
furious was its progress that no efforts were 
available in checking its ravages until it had 
swept over a space of nearly seventeen acres, 
leaving only a mass of deplorable, raims; 250 
buildings were entirely destroyed ; the loss 
was estimated to ak. | two million dollars, 
and the suffering induced was beyond calcu- 
lation. In Coffin’s History of Newbary, in 
speaking of this fearful calamity, we find the 
following description: ‘The scene, says a 
gentleman, who was present during thenight, 
was the most truly terrible I have ever wit- 
nessed. At the commencement of the fire, 
it was a bright moonlight night, and the even- 
ing was cool and pleasant. But the moon 
gradually became obscured, and at length 
disappeared in the thick cloud of smoke which 
shrouded the atmosphere. The glare of light 
throuyhout the town was intense, and the heat 
that ofa sultry summer noon. The streets 
were thronged with those whose dwellings 
were consumed, conveying the remains of their 
property to places of safety. ‘The incessant 
crash of falling buildings, the roaring of chim- 
noys like distant thunder, the flames ascend- 
ing in curling volumes from a vast extent of 
ruins the air filled with a shower of fire, and 
the feathered throng fiultering over their 


wonted retreats, and dropping into the flames; the looing of the 
cows, and the confused noise of exertion and distress, united to 
impress the mind with the most awful sensations.” The same 
causes which led to the growth of a population of merchants, tra- 
ders and mechanics on the river-side, produced in course of time 
an increase of that population on the borders of the town. Per- 
sons engaged in, or more or less dependent on, the fishing busi- 
ness, collected along the river on one side, and those interested in 
ship building on the other side, while many of the commercial and 
trading portion retired into the rural part of Newbury ; the effect 
of this was, that a population identified as one community in all 
its social and business relations, found itself unnaturally sundered 
in municipal matters, besides being inconveniently restricted in 
territorial limits. These considerations induced suggestions for 
the enlargement of the town by annexing to it a part of Newbury, 
which was at length amicably consummated in 1851, by an act of 
the legislature of that year. By that act the territory of New- 
buryport was increased to about siz thousand acres, and the popula- 
tion to nearly 13,000, entitling it to a city form of government, 
according to the institutions and usages of the State of Massachu- 


setts ; and application being made, a city charter was granted on 
the 24th of May, 1851—which was accepted by the inhabitants 
on the 4th of June following. City officers were elected, and the 
city government duly organized. The _ a divided into six 
wards, the aldermen and common council being elected in the 
several wards, Within the last ten years much has been done in 
public improvements, and added much to the beauty and comfort 
of the place. Many trees have been transplanted in the streets ; 
much attention and labor have been devoted to the Mall, and 
around the Pond and Burying-ground. The city is well supplied 
with water in case of fire—the erection of commodious school- 
houses—a superb City Hall, ete., and are now about introducing 
gas, the works being nearly completed. A breakwater was con- 
structed by the United Stetes, in 1830, near the mouth of the - 
harbor, for the purpose of improving the same, at an expense ex- 
ceeding $30,000. It has been as yet productive of but little if 
any advantage. A pier has since been erected on Salisbury side, 
covering Badger’s rocks, which affords a convenient harbor for 
vessels when prevented from coming up to town. The Merri- 
mac Suspension Bridge, a beautiful erection, a view of which is 
also herewith given, crosses the Merrimac 
from the north part of the town. It was built 
in 1827. Abutments with stone walls, filled 
in with sods, gravel, etc., project from either 
shore. That on the Newburyport side is 240, 
and that on the Salisbury side is 187 yards 
long. The bridge rests on these abutments 
and on four piers built of stone from high- 
water mark, and is further supported by chains 
passing over the tops of pyramids erected on 
the piers and under the centres of the arches, 
The span of the centre arch is 83 yards. The 
bridge is built in two distinct longitudinal 
parts, so that, in case of accident to one, the” 
of the river will not be interrupted. 
hole length, three-sevenths of a mile. 
$70,000. There has been a rapid and steady 
increase of travel over this bridge. The East- 
ern Railroad Bridge, another beautiful fabric, 
is erected immediately above the Suspension 
Bridge, and presents a very picturesque aspect 
to the eye of the beholder, A ens a train of cars 
in rapid motion passes over it. Newburyport, 
in common with many of its sister towns, 
suffered much during the early days of the 
colonies and in the Revolution subsequently. 
During the difficulties with the French direc- 
tory, Newburyport presented an uncommon 
— of patriotism by building a twenty- 
gun ship by the subscription of some of. 
rincipal inhabitants of the town, and offered 
to the government, and asked for the final 
reimbursement of the net cost “ at the con- 
venience of the government.” . This offer, 
when our navy was small, and the means of 
the government limited, was felt. to be valu- 
able. The commercial rity of New- 
buryport was at one period almost unexam- 
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pled in a town of its size. But commercial 
restrictions ; the fire of 1811; and the war of 
1812, bore heavily upon a mercantile and 
ship-building population, and the town has 
hardly yet recovered its former prosperity, 
but of late years its commerce has impreved, 
and its fishing interests have yielded a fair 
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- The Oak Hill , a view 
of which is also given ,isa 
most beautiful rural location on 


and pleasing. 
from a luxariant growth of oak; 
which originally adorned it, and 
which are only removed from the 
lots, affording still a delightful 
shade-to the paths, thus rendering 
it a pleasant and agreeable resort 
uring the summer months ; it con- 
tains several chaste and beautiful 
monuments, The available lots 
having all been taken up, the cor- 
poration is in treaty for several ad- 
ditional of-adjoining land to 
extend its its. And here we 
would say, we are glad to see that 
oar cities and villages. are more 
and more giving attention to these 
rural depositories of the dead. It 
accords with all that is truly good 
in our natare, to make the tomb a 
source of healthful contemplation. 
And when, instead of being blend- 
ed with repulsive emblems and 
gloomy distortions, it is embowcr- 
ed in nature’s drapery, and adorn- 
ed with the cultivations of taste, the 
associations with such a spot can- 
not be otherwise than delightful. 
Here the sadness of death is in a 
removed by the beauty 
which is everywhere addressed to 
theeye. Green foliage hangs over 
the graves of the departed, birds 
build their nests and sing among 
the branches, or a beautiful stream 
glides majestically by, and the 
scene reminds one continually of 
the mansivns in the skies, as well 
as of the tomb and the grave. As 
the heart is opened to feelings of 
heavenly comfort from the scene, you may 
feel that your departed relatives are sleeping 
near you, and fancy that you are hardly sepa- 
rated from them, that you are both contemplat- 
ing spiritual things. The same breeze which 
sweeps through the grass that waves on their 
graves, bears on its wings no noxious miasma, 
bat gratefully fans and refreshes you. The bit- 
terness of death is taken away, and, instead of 
going to a graveyard which is destitute of 
everything cheering, and which appears almost 
like a charnel-house, you visit a delightful ‘ 
int With Beautiful ‘walks, where deat 


seems like sleep, and where you cannot help re- 
alizing that though the dust has returned to the 
earth, the spirit has returned to God who gave it. 


The engraving below gives a fine view of the 
City Hall, Newburyport. This is a beautiful 
pes 4 commodious building, located in Brown 
Square. It is one hundred feet long by sixty- 
four feet wide, and is one of the greatest orna- 
ments to the city. It contains good accommo- 
dations for all city purposes. On the floor of 
the basement are rooms for the mayor and 
aldermen, common council, school committee, 
city clerk, assessors, treasurer and collector, and 
engineers, and one ward room. The hall is 
spacious t. Its dimensions are eighty 
seven by sixty-four feet, with two convenient 
drawing-rooms, and a commodious gallery over 
them. This building and the grounds connected 
with it cost the sum of $32,000. 


THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 

Cleopatra was the daughter of 
Auletes, king of Egypt. When 
dying, the prince left the crown to 
the elder of the two sexes, with an 
order that they should marry each 
other, according to the custom of 
the family. But Dionysius the 
brother of Cleopatra, desirous of 
reigning alone, repudiated and 
banished his sister. Cleopatra was 
one of the most beautiful as well 
as the best informed woman of her 
time. She spoke all languages, 
end was never in need of an inter- 

reter. When Cesar went to 
Fevpe she presented herself before 
him for justice against her brother. 
Smitten by her charms, he re-es- 
tablished her in her possessions. 
He had by her a son, named Ca- 
sarion ; and he promised to corfve y 
her to Rome and there celebrate 
his nuptials. On. his arrival in 
that city, he placed the statue of 
Cleopatra in the temple of Venus, 
beside that of the goddess. Dio- 
nysius being drowned inthe Nile, 
Cesar contirmed the crown upon 
Cleopatra, and upon a brother of 
hers about eleven years old, whom 
the ambitious queen poisoned be- 
fore he had attained his fifteenth 
yesr. After the death of Cesar, 
she declared in favor of the Tri- 
umvirate. Antony then beheld, 
and was incapable of resisting the 


OAK HILL CEMETERY, NEWBURYPORT. 


EFFECT OF TRIFLES, 

Mohammed pursucd by his enemies ere his 
religion had gained a footing in the world, took 
refuge in acave. To this retreat his pursuers 
traced him; but when they were on the point of 
entering, their attention was arrested by a little 
bird darting from an adjoining thicket. Had it 
not beer for this trivial circumstance, which con- 
vinced them that here the fugitive could not be 
concealed, Mohammed would have been discov- 
ered, and he and his imposture have perished to- 
gethter.~ As it was, he effected his escape, gained 
the protection of his friends, and, by a most art- 
ful course of conduct, succeeded in laying the 
foundation of a religion which now —— over 
a large portion of the world.—Dr. Duncan. 


charms of so beautiful a woman ; 
and the time they passed together 
was marked by festivals and enter- 
tainments of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. But these pleasures were 
interrupted by the departure of 
Antony for During the’ 
absence of her lover, Cleopatra 
consoled herself, by her studies. 
She re-established the Alexandrian 
library, which had been destroyed 
by fire, a few years before, and 
enriched it with that of Pergamus, 
consisting of more than 200,000 
volumes. Upon his return to Alexandria, An- 
tony caused Cleopatra to be proclaimed queen 
of Egypt ; but having been defeated by Octavius, 
at the battle of Actium, the princess deceived her 
lover, and to rescue her crown attempted to as- 
sume the conquest over the conqueror. But in 
this hope she was deceived, and to avoid the dis- 
grace of being carried to Rome in triumph, she 
applied an asp to her bosom, and died at the age 
of thirty-nine, in the year 80 B.C. A small 
paorees in the-arm was the only mark of vio- 
lence which could be detected on her body; and 
it was therefore believed that she had procured 
death either by the bite of this venomous reptile, 
or by the scratch of a poisoned bodkin.—Ameri- 
cun Mayazine. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 311.] 

But though successful in gaining the good will 
of those around him, the young doctor had as 
yet received no call in the way of his profession. 
In fact, the village was at that time most distress- 
ingly heathy, and the few cases of sickness which 
occurred, were among those who preferred the 
services of one who had long been their family 
physician, but whose age and many infirmities 
rendered it probable that he would not long 
stand in the way of his young successor. 

“There is nothing like patience,” thought 
Herbert, as day after day passed, and still no 
call to exert his skill in the healing art. ‘This 
is a favorable opportunity to review my studies,” 
and he serupulously devoted a large portion of 
each day to the attentive perusal of the many 
valuable volumes which composed his library. 


At length the long expected moment arrived, ; 
A loud and hurried peal at the bell summoned 
the young doctor to the door of his office. A 
carriage had been overturned on its way from 
the depot to the hotel, two ladies injured, imme- 
diate attendance desired. Visions of broken 
limbs and fractured skulls floated through the 
brain of the young practitioner, as seizing his 
case of surgical instruments he hastily followed 
the messenger. The ladies had already been 
conveyed to the hotel, and he was at once ad- 
mitted to their apartment. They appeared to 
be mother and daughter. One glance at the al- 
most deathly countenance of the mother, who 
was reclining upon a couch, convinced him that 
she was the principal sufferer, and he hastened 
to make inquiries as to the nature and extent of 
the injury she had received. 

“My daughter is your patient, doctor,” she 
replied, while an expression of anxious solicitude 
passed over hercountenance. ‘I am uninjured, 
save from the effects of the jar and fright. Hel- 
en, my love, show your arm to the doctor, at 
once. There is no time to lose.” 

Herbert turned quickly toward the young lady 
who, with a vain attempt to conceal the acute 
pain which she suffered, forced a smile, as she 
answered : 

“You are too anxious concerning me, dear 
mama. I trust the injury will prove a trifling 
one ;” but even as she spoke, a certain faintness 
came over, and she would have fallen from her 
chair, had not the strong arm of Herbert sup- 
ported her. 

Gently placing her upon the couch from which 
her mother had risen to offer her feeble aid, he 
proceeded to rip the sleeve, which the already 
swollen condition of the arm prevented him from 
loosening in any other way. A careful exami- 
nation convinced him that no bones were broken. 
The violent pain proceeded from a bad sprain, 
which was likely to prove somewhat tedious, but 
by no means dangerous. 

His favorable report seemed to lift a mountain 
weight from the mother’s heart. Suitable rem- 
edies were at once applied, which relieved the 
intensity of suffering ; and with renewed strength 
and energy, Helen at once turned her whole at- 
tention to her invalid mother, and earnestly im- 
plored her to take some rest. 

For a moment, Herbert’s eye dwelt admiringly 
upon the perfect symmetry of her fairy-like form 
and the extreme loveliness of her countenance, 
now lighted up by filial affection, and then he 
also gave his attention to the pale invalid. It 
was evident even to his unpractised eye that her 
days were numbered. Death was rapidly and 
surely approaching, and human skill might not 
hope to stay him on his course. Something 
might, however, be done for present relief. She 
was then suffering from the effects of the excite- 
ment occasioned by the accident, and he strongly 
recommended perfect quiet for several days. 
Then giving directions for a composing draught, 
he took leave, promising to see them again. before 
many hours. 

Hastily returning to his office, he closed the 
doer, and throwing himself into his favorite 
chair, _ in one of those reveries delightful 
at tim th to young and old. 

At last, then, he had met with his first patient, 
whom he had so long cherished the belief would 
exert so powerful an influence over his future 
fortunes. A thousand times he had pictured to 
himself che sudden and alarming illness of some 
wealthy and infizential individual, who, restored 
to life and health through his medical skill, would 
gratefully endeavor to assist him in his profes- 
sion. _The nature of the vision was now changed. 
His first patient was indeed to rule his destiny, 
but in a different way from what he had imagined. 
Already was her image indelibly engraven upon 


his heart; and, though as yet unknown to him 
even by name, that one short interview had 
opened a new world of love and hope. 

The hours dragged heavily on until the time 
arrived when, as their medical adviser, he deem- 
ed it incumbent upon him again to present him- 
self at the hotel, and entering the public sitting- 
room, desired an-attendant to inform the ladies 
at No. 45, that Dr. Lansing was below. 

In a few moments the polite host himself en- 
tered, and to his inexpressible chagrin and dis- 
appointment, informed him that the ladies had 
found themselves somewhat recruited after an 
hour’s rest, and had left in the afternoon train. 
He had ventured, he said, to suggest to them 
that it would be better to remain for a day or 
two, or at least until they had again seen the 
physician, but the sick lady was exceedingly 
earnest to proceed on her journey, and her 
daughter appeared confident that the motion of 
the cars would not increase the pain of her arm. 
They had left a small enclosure to be delivered 
to Dr. Lansing, with their grateful regards. 

Thus saying, the friendly host handed a neat 
envelope to the young physician, and with a po- 
lite bow, he left the room. The address was 
written in a delicate female hand, but there were 
no words within. It simply contained a hand- 
some fee for his services. 

Determined not to relinquish the hope of 
tracing the fair unknown at some future day, 
Herbert sought the landlord, and requested the 
names of the ladies, but here again he was baffled. 
Their stay had been so short that no name had 
been registered on the books. 

Nothing more was to be done, and slowly he 
retraced his steps to his own apartments. Time 
and patience had been necessary before he beheld 
his first patient, and time and patience seemed 
likely to be in requisition ere they would again 
meet. Good fortune seemed to follow in her 
train, however, for scarcely was the young doc- 
tor again seated in his office, when the bell with 
another loud peal summoned him to the door. 
One of the principal families in the village re- 
quested his attendance. Ere the evening closed, 
the names of four patients stood conspicuously 
upon his tablets. 

Months passed on, and there was no lack of 
practice. Dr. Lansing was in continual demand, 
and the success attending the exercise of his pro- 
fessional skill had raised him high in the estima- 
tion of the whole neighborhood. Old and young 
regarded him with favor, as many a rosy cheek 
grew still more rosy at his approach. But though 
ever polite and attentive to all, there was not 
the slightest appearance of preference for any of 
the fair maidens who stood ready candidates for 
his favor. 

The memory of his first patient was still viv- 
idly present to his mind, and in his dreams she 
seemed to stand before him with the same gentle 
purity of expression which had. won his heart in 
that one bricf interview. There seemed little 
rational hope that they would ever meet again, 
but the romance of youth does not often go hand 
in hand with rationality, and Herbert frequently 
indulged in blissful anticipations of the future in 
which the fair unknown held a conspicuous part. 


Summer and fall had passed away, and the 
holidays were fast approaching. Urgent letters 
from Uncle John earnestly pressed for at least a 
brief visit from his favorite nephew ; and indeed 
the kind old man was continually in Herbert’s 
thoughts, but, although eighty miles seems a 
short distance in these days, the constant de- 
mands on the time of a physician had hitherto 
rendered it impracticable to leave. 

Now, however, there seemed a prospect thiit 
he might be allowed at least a day or two of re- 
creation. There were no cases requiring very 
close attention, and the old doctor was in better 
health than usual, and kindly offered to do his 
best to supply Dr. Lansing’s place. 


A pleasant ride of sixty miles in the cars, and ” 


twenty miles of rough jolting in a stage coach 
brought him within a short distance of ‘his old 
home, and just at dusk, one clear evening, he 


suddenly stood before Uncle John, who, seated 


in his arm chair before a blazing fire, was in-” 


dulging as was his wont in a short nap. 


But the arm chair was speedily vacated, and 
all drowsiness vanished, as he clasped his neph 


in his arms, and mingled words of welcome with 
a hearty embrace. 


“Jt makes me feel young agaimito see you 


once more, my dear boy,” he exclaimely “My 
heart has yearned to look upon your face, but I 
knew that duty kept you at your post, aad your 
letters havc done much to comfort me during 


your absence. You are an excellent correspond- 
ent. I Could almost imagine myself talking 
with you sometimes.” 

“I am glad that they were a source of pleasure 
to you, my dear uncle. I have feared that the 
daily life of a physician might be uninteresting, 
as you were unacquainted with the patients of 
whom I frequently gave you accounts.” 


“Not at all, Herbert, not at all ; but pray tell 
me why you would never answer my inquiries 
as to your first patient? What became of your 
presentiment ? Who did the important individ- 
ual prove to be ?” 

In as unconcerned a tone as possible, Herbert 
replied : 

“ Only some‘travellers, Uncle John, who thet 
with a slight accident on their way from the de- 
pot to the hotel. I made them but one call.” 
Then wishing to divert his uncle’s attention, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “But, uncle, do explain 
to me the cause of the wonderful change which 
has taken place in this apartment. When I last 
saw it, if you will exeuse the expression, it was 
a regular old bachelor’s parlor, vastly comfort- 
able, to be sure, but with a somewhat stiff, unso- 
ciable air. Now all is different. Vases of flow- 
ers in the windows, a lady’s work-table in one 
corner, books of poetry, half finished drawings, 
the old fashioned furniture disposed with such 
wonderful taste ; in short, a complete metamor- 
phosis, of which I am exceeding curious to know 
the cause. What fair friend manifests so great 
an interest in your domestic concerns? Surely 
our respectable housekeeper, Mrs. Trueman, has 
not undergone such a remarkable transformation 
during my absence.” 

“ Mrs. Trueman has little to do with the ar- 
rangements of this apartment,” replied Uncle 
John, with a smile, which was mingled, how- 
ever, with a shade of sadness. A change has 
taken place in my establishment, which for cer- 
tain reasons I have not communicated to you by 
letter, preferring to wait until we could sit down 
once more and have a fine chat. You doubtless 
recollect the history of my early days, and will 
be interested to hear that I have once more be- 
held my beloved Grace. Several weeks after 
you left me, I received a brief note without sig- 
natute, bégging me to go at once toa designated 
place, where I should find a sick friend who had 
much to say to me. 
summons, and found myself at a neat boarding- 
house, in an obscure part of the city. The num- 
ber of the room occupied by my correspondent 
had been mentioned in the note, and at my re- 
quest I was conducted thither without hesitation. 
The attendant who preceded me, remarked in a 
compassionate tone that she feared the poor lady 
had not many days to live. Much perplexed to 
imagine what female friend could desire to sce 
me on her death-bed, I tapped at the door, which 
was instantly opened by a young girl so exactly 
the counterfeit of my Grace in her early days, 
that I forgot the lapse of years, and almost be- 
lieved that she again stood before me. 


“ Recovering my self-possession with a strong 
effort, I gave my name, and mentioned that I 
had received a note» requesting my presence. 
Ere the young lady could reply, a feeble voice 
was heard from the bed at the opposite side of 
the room : 

“*Has he come, my child? O bid him not 
delay, for I shall soon be gone.’ 

“ At a signal from the danghter, I stepped for- 
ward, and in another instant stood by the side 
of the dying woman, 

“Tt was difficult to recognize in that wasted 
form and countenance marked by long years of 
suffering, the once lovely and blooming Grace ; 
but gazing earnestly in my face, she feebly ex- 
tended her hand, saying in a voice of deep emo- 
tion : 

“*Have you indeed forgotten the sister of 
your youth? Has the name of Grace Maynell 
passed from your memory ?” 

“<Overpowered by this unexpected meeting, 
and by the crowd of recollections which rushed 
to my mind, I sunk on my knees by her bed- 
side, unable to speak, but still pressing her hand 
in both my own. 

“«T see that lam remembered,’ she-continued, 
‘and now I must speak quickly, for my time is 
short. Some months ago I became a widow. 
My own health was rapidly declining, and I felt 
that my only remaining earthly treasure must 


soon be left friendless and alone in the wide 


world. My heart tarned to the home of my 
youth. They who had been to me as parents, 
were indeed gonc, but you were still living, my 
more than brother, and would, I d not, 


I immediately obeyed the ° 


protect my orphan child, As soon as possible I 
collected the small remnant which remained of 
the property of my misguided husband, and with 
an earnest prayer that my life might be pro- 
longed to the end of my journey, I set forth. 
After repeated delays, occasioned’ by my feeble 
state and some other causes, we arrived here last 
evening, and I lost no time in sending you the 
sumraons which you have so promptly obeyed. 
And now, John Fairfield, by the love you once 
bore me, and by the remembrance of our early 
days, [implore you to become a father to my 
child.’ 

“‘ Quite exhausted by the effort she had made, 
the poor invalid sunk back upon her pillow, 
while I solemnly owed to fulfil the trust reposed 
in me, and to cherish her daughter to the latest 
hour of my life. 

“*Tt is enough,’ she exclaimed. ‘I die in 
peace. My work on earth is finished. Heavenly 
Father, receive my spirit!’ and with her eyes 
fixed with a look of love upon the weeping girl 
who bent over her, without a struggle she sunk 
to rest. 

“T will pass over the daughter’s grief, and 
my own excitement and sorrow,” continued Un- 
cle John. “ In a few brief days I took my young 
charge to her new home, Her love for her 
mother is deep and abiding, and her somewhat 
sudden departure—for though long ill, her death 
came at last unlooked for—was for a time over- 
whelming ; but she had been early taught to 
look upward for consolation, and by degrees her 
cheerfulness has returned, and she is now the 
delight of my once solitary home. In truth, 
Herbert, I have become another being under her 
gentle influence, and while still fondly cherish- 
ing the memory of my loved and unfortunate 
Grace, I cannot be too thankful for the blessing 
which has been granted me in her sweet child.” 

“And where is she now, my dear uncle?” 
asked the young man, who had listened with the 
deepest interest and sympathy to the touching 
recital. “Iam impatient to be introduced to 
one who will seem to me as a sister, as we are 
alike blessed with your fatherly care.” 

“She left me an hour or two since to attend 
to some engagements in her own room. I must 
go and tell her of your arrival; but hark! there 
she comes. I can tell the sound of her fairy 
footsteps among a thousand. : 

“ Helen, my darling,” continued the old gen- 
tleman, rising from his chair, as the young lady . 
entered, “allow me to introduce you to my 
nephew. Dr. Herbert Lansing, permit me to 
make you acquainted with Miss Helen Atherton, 
your first patient, if I mistake not.” 

The astonishment and delight of Herbert as 
the object of his waking reveries and midnight 
dreams thus unexpectedly stood before him, 
fully repaid Uncle John for the vexation which 
his nephew’s want of confidence had occasioned 
him. 

“ You see, my boy, that your old uncle can 
have his secrets as well as yourself,” he whis- 
pered, as Helen, blushing with pleasure at again 
meeting one who had been well remembered, 
and at the same time affected by the recollections 
which his presence recalled, gracefully acknow- 
ledged the young man’s somewhat confused salu- 
tation, and passed on to the tea-table, which 
awaited her presence. 

A few moments seemed to relieve Herbert’s 
embarrassment, and with a heart beating high 
with hope and joy, he obeyed Helen’s cheerful 
summons to the evening meal. 

All reserve was soon at an end between them, 
and they conversed with the freedom of those 
who have been long and intimately acquainted. 
Uncle John gazed upon the youthfal) pair with 
delight, and when the hour for retiring tp rest 
arrived, and he found himself in the solitude of 
his own apartment, his grateful heart was raised 
in thankfulness to his Heavenly Father, who had 
bestowed upon him such blessings to solace his 
declining years. 

The time fixed for Herbert’s departare arrived 
but too quickly, but the sadness of the farewell 
was mingled with joy, for he already felt a fall 
confidence that Helen knew and returned the 
devoted affection with which he regarded her, 


and a bright, unclouded future seemed before 
him. 

Ere another year had passed away, the young 
doctor had exchanged his country practice for a 
favorable situation in the city, and, with the full 


consent and blessing of Uncle John, had claimed 
his first patient as his bride. 


If thon dost ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 


If well, the pain 


. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 


BY JOSEPH W. NYE. 

See autumn’s glories on the forests wide, 

What gorgeous tints of beauty meet the view ; 
More pleasing far than all the blooming pride 

That cheered the eye the summer hours through ! 
The morning brightness of the budding spring, 

The noontide glowing of the summer fair, 
Have their rich charms, but ne'er to me can bring 

The pleasures which, calm autumn, thou dost bear ! 


Thou hast a power to cheer my weary heart, 
Awid the tumult of this changing life ; 
To soothe my spirit, bid my griefs depart, 
And make me strong amid its ceaseless strife. 
Ah, well [ love thy calm and pensive hours ; 
Ah, well I love to roam the forest aisles, 
Where leaves are falling in rich golden showers, 
Where bliss untold each passing hour beguiles. 


There, plaintive voices on my spirit’s ear, 

Fall in sweet tones, with soothing, magic sway ; 
Telling of death—that all is fleeting here, 

That all of earth must surely pass away. 
Spring will reclothe again this fading scene, 

The birds will come, their songs to chant anew; 
So waits for man an endless spring, whose sheen 

Celestial, glows with beauty ever new! 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. X 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


GOING INTO THE ARMORY. 

Wirnin the seraglio enclosure, not far from 
the mint, is a building of pretty ample dimen- 
sions, exclusively devoted to the protection and 
preservation of arms. Not so much those in 
every day service, as memorials of the past. Like 
the spears, swords, daggers, battle-axes and rude 
guns in the Tower of London, a display is made 
of the various forms of arms that have been in 
use in different reigns, since the Turks have 
been established in Europe. 

On entering the front door, the form of the 
interior resembles an ordinary New England 
meeting-house, with galleries on either side. 
All the antiques imaginable are brought togeth- 
er in fantastic figures. Stars and crescents 
abound ; and it was an ingenious fellow who put 
horse pistols and Damascus blades into such 
varied and curious curves and angles. 

Of course it would be tedious to particularize 
the proud instruments of death that may have 
cut a million of throats. Marvellous stories are 
related of the achievements of some of the 
bloody old Sultans in thinning the ranks of the 
Christians. 

All their most brilliant engagements and sur- 
prising victories have been over the hated disci- 
ples of the Saviour. Overhead, suspended, at- 
tached to the poles by which théy were borne at 
the head of advancing columns, are dozens of 
flags taken from various European and other 
nations with whom they have been at war. 

The Turks have really something to be proud 
of, when they contemplate those evidences of 
their former prowess. But they will never be 
replaced by fresher banners ; their ranks are no 
longer invincible, and the glory of Mohammedan 
greatness is rapidly passing away. 

Ascending the gallery, we entered a small 
apartment at the further end, protected by doors, 
locks, and a special janitor, that bespoke the 
preciousness of the treasury that was kept within. 
It was equivalent to the crown jewel office of 
England, Scotland, Austria, and some other 
continental countries, in which the public is per- 
mitted to enter under certain specific restrictions. 
There was a kind of show case on one side of 
the room, elevated to a convenient height for 
looking in, that contained a row of large keys. 
They were fac-similes—some in gold, and others 
in silver—of the keys of cities taken by the 
Turks in their various wars. 

Their workmanship was beautiful, and their 
intrinsic value, as bullion, very great indeed ; but 
the associations connected with their history to 
the Turks, far more valuable. They are. con- 

templated with pride and ambition by them, and 
if such a sentiment as loyalty exists in the bosom 
of one of them, they are among the proudest 
keepsakes in the national archives. 

Suspended above the case, by hooks on the 
wall, isa row of swords of the richest descrip- 


tion. There were Damascus blades, with golden 
mountings, and jewelled in the most lavish man- 
ner. The series represent most of the - Sultans 
from the successor of Mahommed I., who was 


proclaimed in 1451, and finally captured and 
took possession of Constantinople, May 29, 1480. 

When a sultan is inaugurated, and the heralds 
announce to the world that the throne is again 
occupied by a descendant of the author of their 
faith, a sword is buckled on his thigh, and he 
passes in state through the capital, to be seen 
and to receive homage. 

When the ceremony is concluded, the sword 
is placed in the jewel office, ever after to remain 
a memorial of the event, and of the individual 


who wore it. 
Besides these extraordinaries, there are multi- 


tudes of objects, both new, strange and rare, 
which could no where else be seen, that belong 
to the history of the empire, but I have forgotten 
what they all were. 

An indistinct impression is on my mind that 
some memorial of Mahommed was shown us in 
that most glorious part of the armory. Thé 
covering of his tomb, which is renewed annually 
—the old one being returned when the new one 
is put on—may be examined at a respectful dis- 
tance in a mosque. 

In all our examinations under the authority of 
protection of the firman from the department of 
state, we were accompanied by several officials, 
one of whom was a grave young man who car- 
ried a mighty big staff with a silver head, the 
size of an orange. On arriving at a point em- 
braced in the permit, the man with the staff 
merely passed a word with the outer custode, 
and the doors were opened at once. 

The public officers understand the natural cu- 
riosity of Frank travellers to pry into their af- 
fairs, and profit by it to some purpose. No 
doubt, every farthing of the forty dollars exacted 
for the document by which access was given to 
the various interesting localities and places de- 
tailed thus far, went into the pocket of the Def- 
terday, although the idea was held out that the 
whole sum would be distributed pro rata among 
the mosques that were troubled by our presence. 

Whatever is excellent in Turkey, is to be 

found in Constantinople. Institutions of all de- 
scriptions have been matured there, if anywhere, 
and ‘being under the immediate eye of the gov- 
ernment, are to be considered as developed and 
perfect as they can be under the auspices of 
Mahommedanism. 
» In the sense which we attach to science, there 
is none among the people. A learned man is 
one who can repeat by heart more of the Koran 
than somebody else ; but in the exact or specu- 
lative sciences, there is nothing that can be con- 
templated by a trained mind, as worthy of con- 
sideration. There are some mathematicians, 
but those who are distinguished are Arabs. I 
made an agreeable acquaintance in Damascus 
with Hakem Makarkav, who has a reputation 
for being a celebrated mathematician. His fam- 
ily for a hundred years have been remarkable 
for their cultivation of that branch of knowledge. 
But he is an Arab and not a Turk. 

The Turks have been fighters instead of schol- 
ars. Medicine and surgery have been thought 
worthy of the sustaining influence of the last few 
Sultans. Not for the sake of the diffusive good 
that would result to the people from introducing 
skilful practitioners, so much as from a selfish 
policy of curing sick and disabled soldiers, and 
curing themselves against the contingencies of 
ill health. Armies must have surgeons, and 
economy suggested the manufacture of them at 
home, rather than to rely upon foreign countries 
for them. 

A medical college took its rise out of this idea, 
but it never has been, nor is it even probable 
that native professors will ever have the control 
of it. Germans, French and Italians are placed 
in charge of it, and the students, instead of being 
voluntary applicants for education, are caught 
wherever they are found, of suitable age, and 
subsequently moulded to the institution. Mere 
boys are placed under a system of primary in- 
struction, preparatory toa medical course. After 
learning to read and write, they are ushered into 
the anatomical theatre. Each one is clothed, 
fed, and paid a small monthly stipend while they 
remain—which means till they enter the army 
or naval service. 

The first college, located at Pera, was burned 
down, as everything else is in Constantinople. A 
new and tremendously large edifice is now being 
finished on a commanding clevation, in which 
the. preparatory school, and each and every 
branch is to be taught. 

An ambition for an university has resulted in 


the construction of buildings ; but who are to be 
the. teachers, or what is to be taught, is still an 
inquiry. There is not a high school or an acad- 


emy in Turkey, nor is any language taught be- 
yond their own. 

Without philosophers, philologists, linguists, 
mathematicians, astronomers, professors of liter- 
ature or science, it will be a comical concern. 
If it ever goes into operation, the faculty must 
be imported, and the scholars ‘also. It is quite 
probable that it will soon fall into the keeping 
of Koran readers, and those ecclesiastical digni- 
taries who direct the services of religion, and 
guard the faith from infidel sources. They are 
the Pethva Eminy, Arzuhaldjee, Maktoobjee and 
Ders Vekihy. As the sentiment is universal 
among them that all knowledge worth having is 
contained in their inspired volame, what is not 
there, is not worth possessing. Consequently, 
no advances can be anticipated under the weight 


of that opinion. 
Astrologers are majntained, and their calling 


highly respected. Two are especially kept in 


the Sultan’s service, with the rank.of Oolema. 
Where astrology is held in estimation, and the 
affairs of government are transacted with refer- 
ence to lucky days, there must be ignorance, 
which, at this late period in the history of the 
world, is the more extraordinary, because the 
light of science is shining brilliantly in every 
country but those in which Mahommedanism is 
in the ascendant. 

Medical skill is held in estimation in Turkey, 
without reflecting upon the manner it is acquired 
Mahmoud II, swayed by European minds, made 
tremendous efforts towards rearing surgeons 
among his own subjects. As in Egypt, those 
that have been placed under circumstances to 
exert themselves, and rise to distinction, have in 
no instance succeeded. 

In 1827, the medical school of Galata Serai 
was opened in a building erected by Achmet III, 
for training and securing the royal pages. It 
was a hobby with the Sultan while he lived. 
With his own hand he wrote an inscription thus : 
“ All who look upon this edifice will exclaim— 
Well done!’” With a board of German and 
French professors, it progressed as favorably as 
any new thing could, where it conflicted with 
the long cherished prejudices of the leading 
minds among the people. 

When I was in Constantinople, as already 
obseryed, the college was in ruins, and a new 
one going up. But although the lectures were 


delivered near the arsenal, its reputation is not 


so high as it was under the patronage of Mah- 
moud. 

Subjects for dissection were first procured 
through the determined agency of Mahmoud, 
who probably gave orders to Hekim Bashy and 
Tahir Pashi, who had command of the fleet. 
“ Thou shalt not open a dead body, although it 
may have swallowed the most precious pearl 
belonging to another,” was the positive injunc- 
tion of the prophet, which was enough to forever 
prevent the study of anatomy. But even the 
authority of Mahommed was set aside, as it was 
in respect to wine, which Mahmoud drank till it 
killed him, leaving a large collection of the best 
of wines and spirits in his cellar, at his death. 

Seven medical gentlemen are attached to the 
present Sultan’s household, one of whom invari- 
ably lodges at the palace every night, whether 
their services are required or not. They are 
from France, England and Germany. It was 
the wife of his English physician, who took up 
her residence in the harem of a distinguished 
Turk, leaving several children at a tender age. 
Her subsequent history terminated tragically, 
for she was privy to the murder of an old slave, 
and it was unknown what had become of her 
when I made inquiries. Opposed as the Sultan 
is known to be to capital punishment, it was 
conjectured that she had probably been lowered 
into the Bosphorus in a red bag. 

Wherever I travelled, medical advice and 
Opinions were sought with avidity, but no one 
offered to pay for it. 

Legal science is represented to be assuming a 
respectable position. All laws have their origin 
in the will of the Sultan, regulated by the divine 
directions of the Koran. Commentaries have 
begun to accumulate, and reference is had to 
former decisions, and thus the value of prece- 
dents is really beginning to be appreciated. 
Several digests of the laws and the practice of 
the tribunals have been written, which are sought 
for with confidence. 

Of course these are principally confined to the 
capital. With half a dozen presses operated by 
the government, books have not been multiplied 
by them. So few can read, that ro remunera- 


tion could be expected from the issue of an edi- 
tion of such works as commentaries on laws. 


The Koran is destined to be executed by a pen 
till the idea that it is profane to squeeze the sa- 
cred sentence in a press, like a tortured criminal, 
is overcome by a higher civilization. 

Books have not been multiplied for the mil- 
lion, nor would it be worth while to have them, 
till educational processes have been commenced 
where there is a lamentable necessity for them. 
Those who can read, are mostly interested in 
the Koran. It is questionable whether there 
would or could be any demand for the best 
treaties extant, were they put into the Turkish 
language, till the national spirit is changed. 

Females in the highest circles—that is, in no 
circle at all, but confined to the apartments of a 
great man—rarely know how to read; yet there 
are slaves who can, and it is one of their employ- 
ments to amuse their fair mistresses by reafling 
to them anything they can procure that ministers 
to their amusement. 

The Turkish newspapers can only be under- 
stood or appreciated by a comparatively few 
persons. Extracts from foreign papers are in- 
troduced, and a variety is presented in the topics, 
but there is no mind there to grasp ideas. Indo- 
lence, bigotry, hatred of Christians, and a hearty 
contempt of all the rest of the world, stand 
amazingly in the way of intellectual advance- 
ment. Turks eat, drink, smoke and sleep— 
whether they dream is uncertain. Resting in 
the opinion that all the world is in the darkness 
of infidelity—Mahe d alone being 
blessed with the special favor of Heaven, through 
the powerful agency of the prophet—there is no 
hope for their conversion to Christianity. 

Persian literature is prized above all othe, 
and especially the poetry. There may have 
been a few Turkish poets, but my knowledge is 
too limited to speak decisively on that point. 
Several Turkish females have manifested con- 
siderable talent in that direction, according to 
popular report, whose names will be found in 
another part of these sketches. 

I apprehend, however, that their manner of 
life is such, that striking figures, bold concep- 
tions, and above all, classical alJusions, are never 
expressed in their poems. An active imagina- 
tion, directed by the finished productions of a 
Persian poet, may have accomplished enough to 
pass among those of no literary cultivation, for 
a phenomenon. 

Several works on history are extant, by Turk- 
ish authors. It is the only line of writing in 
which they have achieved a respectable standing. 
A simple narration of transactions is not a diffi- 
cult undertaking, but it is after all the one which 
commands the meed of praise. The historian is 
either a chronicler of events, or a philosophical 
commentator on the phases of a nation, from 
one epoch to another; and our knowledge of 
man in different ages, is through those relations. 
There are six printing, besides two or three lith- 
ographic, presses in the service of some of the 
government departments; but they are badly 
managed, chiefly in the multiplication of blanks 
for public offices. 

Books are to be had in the market stalls, but 
generally at a very dear rate. They are princi- 
pally purchased as curiosities, being executed 
with a pen. Perhaps in all the stalls, there may 
be 70,000 volumes on sale—usually very thin— 
and the majority of them are Persian, Arabic and 
Armenian. The proportionin Turkish is small. 

A disinclination to sell Korans to foreigners is 
a matter of conscience. Magnificent copies, of 
all sizes and styles of caligraphy, of that sacred 
volume, and the richest specimens, too, in the 
world, may be seen on the stools near the bodies 
of the defunct Sultans, in the mausolea of Con- 
stantinople. 

On the whole, aided by the enthusiasm of a 
few English and French travellers, who have 
represented the march of Turkish literature to 
be far superior to what a sober investigation 
finds it to be, the Turkish mind is wofully dark. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
MODESTY. 


BY MRS R. T. ELDAEDGR. 


Brightest, fairest gem on earth, 
Priceless is thy sterling worth ; 
May I wear thee next my heart, 
Never, never thence depart ; 

Ever be my constant guide, 
Woman's shield and woman's pride! 


Lovely, beauteous litt'e gem, 
Brighter than a diadem ; 

Never heeding flattery’s power, 

Safe d in temptation’s hour ; 
Ever | be my constant guide, 
Woman's shield and woman's pride! 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The engraving which we herewith give is a 
beautiful 5 design of a monument to 
the memory of this eminent statesman and pat- 
riot, and represents his country weeping her loss, 
and Liberty laying a crown at his feet. The 
idea is a touching one, and well befits the subject. 
In our last we gave a brief synopsis of his public 
life ; and in this connection we gather up a few 
additional facts and thoughts, mainly from an 
article in the Boston Journal of the 25th ult., as 


illustrative of his character. Daniel Webster 
was the descendant of a Scottish ancestry, who 
came to this country more than two centuries 
since and located in Massa- 
chusetts. They possessed in 
a marked degree the distin- 
guishing attributes of the early 
New England settlers. The 
father of Daniel Webster, in 
the early part of his life, had 
seen much meg A service on 
the frontiers. e enrolled 
himself at the age of eighteen, 
in what was called Rogers’s 
corps of Rangers, which was 
organized for the purpose of 
rotecting the inhabitants of 
ew England against the In- 
dians. They were an active, 
hardy and fearless band of 
men, who shrank from no 
danger, and dreaded no fa- 
tigue. Often in the dead of 
winter, when the snow lay 
deep upon the ground, and 
the te Piasts of our bleak cli- 
mate whirled along the fleecy 
drift, covering up and blotti 
out all traces either of frien 
or foe, would these brave ran- 
gers, provided with skates 
and snow-shoes, penetrate the 
wilderness, even to the Cana- 
dian frontier. They generally 
fixed their head-quarters on 
the borders of Lake George, 
whence they made many and 
terrible forays into the enemy’s 
territories. Stark, Putnam, 
and many other men who af- 
terwards became distinguished 
in revolutionary history, were 
trained in this schoel. Eben- 
ezer Webster served in this 
corps from 1755 to the cap- 
ture of Quebec in 1759. After 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1763, he, with several other 
men, pushed into the wilder- 
ness and settled in the town 
of Salisbury, in Merrimac 
county, New Hampshire, at 
that time on the outmost verge 
of civilization. Daniel, one 
of the five children of Eben- 
ezer Webster, was born in that 
part of Salisbury, N.H., which 
is now known as Franklin, 
on the 18th of January, 1782. 
In early life his literary ad- 
vantages were very limited— 
but, like his brother Ezekiel, 
who died suddenly some years 
ago, while pleading an impor- 
tant case in court—a man. 
also of a powerful mind, and 
great natural eloquence—he 
was early noted for his activity 
of mind and aptitude to learn ; 
but he did not especially give 
indications of that transcend- 
ent intellect, which, in its full 
and noble subsequent devel- 
opment, was destined to exert 
so powerful an influence upon 
the fortunes of his country. 
After passing some time at 
the public school—and public 
schools at that time were not 
of a high grade—his father 
was reluctantly persuaded by 
Rev. Samuel Wood, of Bos- 
cawen, to allow him to enter 
on a course of studies, pre- 
aratory to entering college. 
He was accordingly sent for 
a time to Phillips (Exeter) 
Academy, under the tuition 
of that celebrated instructor 
of youth, Benjamin Abbot, 
LL.D. He subsequently com- 
pleted his preparatory course 
of studies under the direction 
of Rev. Dr. Wood, and en- 
tered Dartmouth College, in 


nection, and say—His history, or at least the 
rominent features of it, are familiar to e 
intelligent American as household words; and 


his fame and character are understood aad ad- 
mired by men of wisdom and learning abroad as 
well as at home. He was decidedly the intellec- 
tual giant of the age. No man of modern times, 
except N. leon, can be compared with him in 
intellectual greatness, but the tide of their two 
lives ran in such diverse channels, that it is im- 
possible to draw a parallel, Each ed all 


other men in his own sphere, and undoubtedly 
would have excelled in the other, if the Fates 
had changed their places ; but Mr. Webster’s is 


and sedate in public life, possessed a warm and 
poetical imagination, and was ever an admirer 
of the beautiful in nature and art, His mind 
was thoroughly cultivated and disciplined. Fa- 
miliar with the Latin classics as almost any man 
of his day, he also gave his attention to the belles 

writers of modern times, and there were 
few English authors of celebrity and power with 
whose works he was not conversant. While the 
richest gems of the ancient classics are often 
found in Mr. Webster's speeches or addresses 
on occasions of great public interest, in his plead. 
ings at the bar he frequently introduced with 


powerful effect, illustrations taken from the light 


sill, 


which institution he remained 

four years, graduating in 1801. 

After leaving college, Daniel 

Webster engaged for a time 

in the business of teaching schoo! in the beautiful 
village of Fryeburg, Me. The site of the build- 
ing still remains, dignified by the name of Acad- 
emy, where Daniel Webster, fifty years ago, 
labored zealously and faithfully in the honorable 
vocation of a teacher of youth. He soon, how- 
ever, returned to his native town, and entered 
on the study of the law. ended 1805, 
onward, through a period nearly a cen- 
tury, he has been identified with political life, 
ascending higher and higher the mount of fame 
and honor, until he had attained the pinnacle, 
the acknowledged pre-eminent mind of the age. 
But without alluding in to those prominent 
occasions and scenes which brought him so con- 
spicuously before the world’s eye, we would 
adopt the words of our contemporary, in this con- 


yy 


i MONUMENTAL DESIGN TO THE MEMORY OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


the higher and nobler of the two. Minerva 
crowned them both ; but in the wreath which her 
fingers twined for Webster’s brow, the leaves of 
her favorite olive tree are mingled with the bay. 
Any man who looked upon Daniel Webster, 
would be irresistibly im with a conviction 
of his maj of soul; for never was a mortal 
face and form so much in harmony with the mind 
within. His brow had an awful sublimity about 
it, even in sunshine, which would_ cause most 
men to shrink from encountering it in storm. 
It has often been remarked of Mr. Webster, that 
he was equal to any emergency, however great— 
and when the deep passions, which on ordin 

occasions slumbered within him, were moved, 
the effect of his eloquence was irresistibly terri- 
ble. Mr. Webster, although habitually grave 


literature of the day. We had the good fortune 
to be present at a case of this kind which pro- 
duced a powerful sensation. At the time—more 
than five-and-twenty years ago—when Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novel of the Pirate first reached this 
country, an im t cause was pending in the 
Municipal Courtof this city before Judge Quincy. 
It was the case of the Commonwealth versus 
Samuel Upton. The cause was managed b 
James T. Austin on the part of the State, 

by Daniel Webster and other eminent counsel 
on the part of the defendant. Mr. Webster, in 
the course of his forcible argument, introduced 
the interesting description by the novelist of the 
fierce attack upon that noble animal, the whale, 
in one of the voes of Orkney, by the combined 
forces of all the men, women, and children in 


the district. In his peculiarly vigorous lan 4 
Mr. Webster likened this to the tierce onslaught 
made on the character and conduct of his perse- 
cuted and injured client, and expressed a confi- 
dent belief that the result of the conflict would 
be the same; and that the defendant, rising in 
his might, would shake off the darts which had 
been hurled against him, and yet escape almost 


‘ unscathed from the malign attack of his enemies. 


Mr. Webster’s publis' will be re- 
garded by posterity as models of eloquence and 
power, combining all the elements of beauty 
with those of majesty and strength. His sen- 
tences are perfect in themselves, and move along 
with the quietness of a revolv- 
ing sphere, but equally with 
its resistless power. man 
might as well expect to stand 
against the weight of a ie- 
scending avalanche as to re- 
sist the moral force of his ar- 
guments. His speeches are 
the lesson of the elocytionist, 
the model of emulation for 
the student, the pattern of 
perfection th oratory, and the 
admiration of mankind. His 
state papers and diplomatic 
corres ce are replete 
with wisdom and legal learn- 
ing, and will be referred to 
and quoted as authority, on 
questions of state policy and 
international law, throughout 
the world. The letter to 
Chevalier Hulseman, Austrian 
@’ Affairs, for instance, 
is one of the most masterly 
productions of the kind ever 
written. His expositions of 
impressment and the right of 
search, entitle him to the 
hearty thanks of our seamen, 
and are treasures in the hands 
of an American statesman. 
Nothing light or frivolous ever 
fell from Mr. Webster’s lips or 
flowed from his pen ; his ma- 
jestic periods move in a state} 
and solemn grandeur, whic 
is an index of the greatness of 
his mind; and not a sentence 
can be found in any of his 
public speeches or writings, 
which is contrary to the strict- 
est moral purity, or which 
would wound the -keenést re- 


‘ligious sensibility. Indeed, 
S an ethical and religious spirit 
SS pervades all his productions, 
S which is in strict harmony 
SSS __ with the character of a Chris- 
SS tian philosopher and. states- 
SS man. His mind was. large 
7° and liberal; and. eschewi 


Yj 


sectional prejudices he labo 
for the good of the WHOLE 
country, and was an American 
in thought, word and deed. 
He never greatly prized the 
breath of popular applause ; 
and many times, in carrying 
out what he deemed to be the 
true course of icy, ran 
counter to the wishes of some 
of his friends and warmest 
supporters. He never “gave 
up for party what was meant 
for mankind.” He did what 
his reason and his conscience 
told him was right, let the 
world say what it would ; and 
strong in the rectitude of his 
intentions, he felt that al- 
though slander and party ma- 
lignity might assail him while 
living, would be power- 
. less to blacken his posthumous 
fame. In all his public life 
Mr. Webster habitually ab- 
stained from the use of the 
isoned weapons of personal 
invective or party odium. No 
one could more studiously 
make a iti opponent 
hateful. With Mr. 
who for aconsiderable portion 
of the time was his chief an- 
, tagonist, he ever maintained 
most friend! ions. Mr. 
Calhoun, in turn, also en- 
tertained a just estimate of 
his opponent's worth. 
Sach was Daniel Webster ! 
camdos has ever been a re- 
upon the le of 
Athens that the Apacer the 
good Aristides was banished 
from a country which he had 
so long and so —— served, so mankind for 
ages to come, will wonder why this great Ameri- | 
can statesman and iot, whose devotion to 
his country knew no bounds, and whose services 
were the public acts of his whole life, was not 
raised by acclamation to the highest office in the 
gift of a free people! Daniel Webster’s life has 
passed away like a tale that is told; but his 
memory and his works remain, a rich legacy to 
He filled up the sum of three score 
years and ten which are allotted to man, with 
to himself and distinction to his country ; 
and has gone at length to his rest, peaceful and 
serene as the fall-orbed sun, shedding a halo of 
ry over the world he leaves behind, long after 
is declining beams are quenched in’ the bosons 
of the western sea. 
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PROPRIETOR. 


M. BALERS, 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ Boar, wn 


FREDERICK GLEASON, 


giving 
Pliny Earle, Jr.,4aura Dr. 3. 
0. Howe, Mrs Caroline Orne, 

pimore 


Cooper. 
“Travels in Palestine,” No. X{IT, relating to the Be- 
douins, by Rev. F. W. Ho.tanp. 
Daniel “ebster at Home,” a timel: 
of the celebrated statesman, by Ban Ben: 


Poo 
stil live,” a touching poem, these last words 

of Danie! Webster, by Mrs Sicourn 
c “ The Maid of Alder Valley, a beautiful poem, by ALICE 

AREY 

* November ” lines, by J. Starr Hottoway. 

“ Leonore,” lines, by E. Cortiss Hive, U. 8. N. 

“ Autumn,” lines, by J. Hor, Jn 

“ hom, oy on hearing 8t. John’s Bell at a distance,” in 


Danie . ALPorD. 
“Wh should “pirite talk with Men ?? a poem, by Miss 
DEARBORN. 
Phe Angel Ladder,” lines, by Wx. Epwarp Know es. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall ponent | + ital sketch, by our arti> 
Burnham, representi OM Warren House, 
asit was. The birthplace of General 2 

A large and finely executed ae of the 
famous painting. entitled the hecy ark the Ff 

Also a large and spirited from one of M. 
Vidal’s paintings. entitied Curiosity. 

We shall p: t to our readers a most interesting and 
timely series of pictures, drawn for us by our artist, Mr. 
Maani»g, illustrating the melancholy ceremonies over the 
remains of the late Daniel Webster, at Marshfield. 

First, an engraving re resenting the Funeral Procession, 
as it occurred at Marshfleld 

“econd, a fac-simile of the Metallic Burial Case, in which 
all that remains of the great statesman 
Third, Family Tomb, situated 


at 
in his library, ‘before being removed to the 
Fifth, an admirable picture, representing “4 Webster 
as he uppeared a few days before his death, death, on his farm. 


~ ‘Aitogettie® formfug a deeply interesting group of scenes, 
of most and admirable characte 

A very eastern ned the Whirl- 
ing as oy our contributor, Dr. J. V. 
C. Smith, in his sketches entitled Turkey and the Turks, 
now publishing in the Pictorial. 


A fine representing the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society, at Montreal. 

A view of the Old South Church. Newburyport, drawn 
on the spot, by our artist, Mr. Kisburn. 

Also a fine view of the Whitefield Monument in the Old 
South Church, by the same artist. 


MARION’S BRIGADE: 


—oR— 


THE LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
A Romance of the Revolution. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


We commence this week in the Flag of our 
Union, a story thus entitled. The tale is one 
of exceeding great interest, the writer having 
blended the exciting historical facts of the period 
with the plot of his story. It is well written, is 
graphic, entertaining, and the interest never flags 
from the first to the last chapter. Its readers 
will agree with us in pronouncing it to be one 
produced. 


SPLINTERS. 


.»+. Mr, Seguin is one of the regular stock 
company at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
..». [tis queer but true that the citizens of 
Savannah get their winter’s meat from New York. 
. The Alleghanians, vocalists, have done a 
famous business, we learn, in California. 
. We are indebted to the Home Journal 
for a very complimentary and kind notice. 
... It is said that there are nine hundred au- 
thors and composers in the city of Paris. 
. Daniel Webster’s fee, in the late India 
rubber case, was ten thousand dollars, cash. 
.... Mrs. Mowatt is under an engagement at 
the Broadway Theatre, during this month. 
.... Jenny Lind has settled down and gone 
to house-keeping at Dresden, in Saxony 
.... Macaulay, the historian, is represented 
to be in a dying condition by the English papers. 
..«. The last dying words of Webster: “I 
still live !’”’ will bear many interpretations. 


APPETITE. 
We last week had something to say upon this 
subject, and have still a few more words to add 


relative to the matter. Some sturdy reformers, 
with the ultraism that distinguishes all reforms 
im this country, have-attempted to remedy the 
propensity for gormandizing, that is so univer- 
sally prevalent, by insisting upon a purely vege- 
table diet. The late Dr. Graham made, at one 


time, a great stir, and many proselytes by his 
anti-animal-food theories. The Grahamites had 
distinguished precedents to refer to. The an- 
cient Gymnosophists thrived so well on a purely 
vegetable diet, and obtained such an extraordi- 
nary longevity, that some of them committed 
suicife to put an end to lives so wearily pro- 
longed! The Brahmins of Hindostan, who nev- 
er touch animal food, are “modern instances ” 
of the possibility of living very comfortably on 
the Graham system. They not only. abstain 
from animal food, but take the utmost care of all 
animals, even vermin, erecting hospitals for their 
convenience. 

The first food of man was probably vegetable, 
but either from taste, or because the alternative 
was presented to him of, to eat or be eaten by 
them, he improved his fare by dooming the ani- 
mals to minister to his appetite. The physiolo- 
gists tell us there are good reasons for this. “If 
we examine the animals that do not eat flesh,” 
they say, “ we shall find that their stomachs are 
of a very different structure from that of man. 
The animals that subsist on grain and berries 
have a thick museular stomach, before which 
there is a large gullet. The organs of digestion 
of the graminivorous, ruminating animals have 
several cavities in which the food is gradually 
elaborated. The human stomach, on the other 
hand, is of the same kind as that of the dog and 
other carnivorous animals.”—The juices of ani- 
mals have a closer affinity with ours than the 
juices of vegetables, and are more nutritious 
to us. 

We see, therefore, no absolute necessity for a 
departure from the time-honored custom of eat- 
ing animal food. The “flesh pots of Egypt” 
need not be wholly avoided; and though one 
may not be justified in selling his birthright, like 
Esau, for a mess of pottage, still he will be en- 
titled to absolution if he eats a good dinner 
when he can get one. Our restaurateurs need 
Yiot felir that they will be obliged to remove their 
tempting signs of savory sirloins and haunches 
of venison, and bunches of canvas-back ducks, | 
and substitute pictures of cabbages, carrots and 
tarnips. 

Bran-bread homeopathic soup made of the 
shadows of pigeons, are decidedly at ‘a discount. 
Saw-dust puddings will not rise; and unbolted 
wheat pancakes are down flat! “Dost thou 
think because thou art virtuous there shall be no 
more cakes and ale? No, by St. Anne!” The 
poulterers and butchers will thrive, in spite of 
theorists ; and Brighton will still be the Mecca 
of the hungered faithful ! 


Portrait or Hosea’ Batiou.— We have re- 


‘| ceived from Abel Tompkins, publisher, 38 Corn- 


hill, Boston, a very perfect and finely-executed 
engraving and likeness of the late Rev. Hosea 
Ballou. As a likeness, we have never seen its 
superior, and certainly as a work of art, it chal- 
lenges our highest encomiums. The artist, Mr. 
H. W. Smith, of this city, has done himself 
great credit in the engraving he has produced. 


“Tae Yanxer Cuampton : or, The Tory and 
his Leaque.”—This popular story, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., just completed in the columns of the 
Flag of our Union, is now published in book 
form, and is for\sale at all the periodical depots, 
at the office of 


Donation, —Joshua Bates,Esq., 
of the eminent house of Baring Brothers & Co., 
has made the liberal donation of fifty thousand 
dollars, for the purchase of books for the Boston 
Public Library. 
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G Prcrograt Drawina-Room Compa ron stands 
80 high in the estimation of the lovers of ne literary 
merit, that our commendations would hardly add to its 
well earned popularity. [ts embellishments are of a high 


order. execution exhibits 
an excellent taste, and a generous outlay of expense, that 
desirable attractive parlor companion.— 


makes ita 
Painesville 


Sontac.—The Philadelphians were thorough- 
ly aroused into a furore by this (sacredly named) 
queen of song. 


Rurat.—N. P. Willis is puilding himself a 


HOME AGAIN. 

After a brief absence from home, we are once 
more in our cozy sanctum, with an abundant 
supply of white paper, ink and pens lying most 
suggestively before us. Our readers will bear us 
witness that we are not very often a truant, and, 
perhaps, they could hardly have discovered our 
late absence, but for this gratuitous acknowledg- 
ment; however, we returned refreshed for the 


duty of our post. 

New York is growing so fast as to seem to be 
going out of town towards the reservoir by 
strides, opening its immense folds of resources 
as we do the sections of a measuring rule, and 


stretching its length and breadth with colossal 


power over the whole of Manhattan. The entire 
length of Broadway seems to have been measured 
for a new suit of marble and freestone—six and 
seven story buildings going up on its whole 
length, of most magnificent elegance in style. 
gThe far-famed Metropolitan Hotel, with its 
multiplied splendors of furniture and luxurious 
elegancies, is to be outdone by still another 
Broadway hotel, now half constructed, and al- 
ready presenting, with its snowy front of white 
marble, a most striking architectural picture—we 
refer to the St. Nicholas. Indeed public and 
private buildings are going ap in all directions 
(and especially in the Fifth Avenue) with Alad- 
din like splendor and celerity. 

Theatricals in New York are on the topmost 
wave of success. Wallack’s Theatre, late Brough- 
am’s Lyceum, the Broadway, Niblo’s, Burton’s 
Theatre, the National and Bowery, are all open, 
and pecuniarily successful. Wallack’s, Niblo’s 
and the Broadway are model theatres, both for 
the beauty of their interior arrangements and the 
gond taste displayed in the character of the per- 
formances. Wallack’s “ Benedick” carried us 
back to our earliest theatrical experience in the 
old Tremont Theatre, of this city. Wallack is 
soon to perform an engagement at our National, 
when we shall present the readers of the Pictorial 
with an admirable —e likeness of him. 


THE “CEDARS.” 

A few days since, while on a literary pilgrim- 
age, we called upon Henry W. Herbert, at his 
cottage, near Newark, N. J., by the banks of the 
Passaic, which he has named the “‘ Cedars.” The 
| eptitling was suggested by the laxurious abun- 
dance of the species of wood that hems in his 
rural retreat on the land side, forming a beautiful 
and closely interwoven grove. Here we found 
“Frank Forrester” in his element, surrounded 
by his dogs, guns, and trophies of the sportsman’s 
skill, and the material for the author’s hand and 
brain. Mr. Herbert is too well known to require 
any eulogium from us; his industrious pen has 
rendered him famous in more than one field of 
literature, and has won for him a lasting and 
distinguished reputation. 

VERY GOUD. 

One of our agents made ninety dollars in the 
last ten days, in selling our bound volumes of 
the Pictorial. Another has made forty dollars in 
the last week. This is profitable business surely, 
and shows that the works in the hands of a smart 
man will realize to him a very large yearly in- 
come. We have not made a practice of sending 
out agents, but seeing how well the few that 
have been engaged in the business have done, we 
are still willing to try a few more. 


Sirver Mrives.—The silver mines of Chili, 
twenty miles south of Capiapo, are said to be in- 
exhaustible. They were discovered in 1812. 
A peasant pulled up a bush, and at the root was 
a mass of solid silver. In three weeks, moré 
than forty veins were discovered. The Chilians 
are too lazy to work these rich mines. 

Tue Mayor’s Laven=0li. Seaver gave a 
brilliant and most agreeable reception party, the 
other day, in honor of the return of Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence. Nearly athousand guests responded 
to his polite invitations. 
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Hovsses.—Why don’t people build dwelling- 
houses in» Boston ? they are in great and con- 
stant demand. 


> 


_ Trug.—The world’s worst traps are, doubt- 
less, in the shape of “ dangerous facilities.” 


Mus1cat.—The Boston Musical Hall is al 
most completed. 


country residence on the Highlands. 


Next the announcement. 


at 
to Miss Helen Maria Fiske. 
Mr. Seth Eastman to Miss Olive E. 


By Rev. Dr Neale, “Mr. Jacob Traine to Mise Maria T.. 
Bavies, of Che’ 
y Rev. Panes Stow, Mr. ee S. Little to Miss 
many E Hook, both of Manchester, 3 
at Charlestown, by Rev Mr. viint, ‘Mr. John Gluntz to 
Mrs. Florence Norwood. 


Ireland. 

bridge, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Milton Wason 
to Mias Maria A. 

At Reading, by Rev. Mr, Tolman, Mr. Enoch Foster, 
Jr., to Miss 

At Dedham, by Rev. ‘Dr. Lamson, Mr. Charles G. Mack- 
intosh to Miss Ilarriet Ann Richards 

ad aay by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Asa Thompson to 
Miss Sara’ man. 

by Rev. Mr. Bowen, Mr. William H. 
Swasey to Miss Susan Babson. 

At Belfast, Me., by Kev. Mr. Cutter, Mr. Richard 
Briggs, of Boston, to Miss Fannie Towne. 

At Effingham, N. Ht, Mr. R. H: Burbank, of Boston, 
to Miss Abby M. Drake. 

At a, Mr. James P. Brown, of Boston, to 
Ellen D. Cowperthwaite. 


Tn this citv. Mr. Jemes H. Piuommer, 23: “Mr Horatio 
L. Goodwin, 86 Mrs. Emily T. Hathaway, 29; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bradford. 82 Dr. John Mason, 63. 

At Charlestown, Mr ‘saac Lothrop, 43. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Butler, 79. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Joshua Binney. 76. 

At Cambridgeport Mr Lucius R. Paige, Jr., 23. 

At Taunton, Hon. Francis Baylies, 69. 

At Medford, Mrs. Hannah P. Kidder, 69. 

At Waltham, Mr. Levi Gurney, 4. 

At Weston, Miss Lacy Coburn, 36. 

At Saugus, Mrs. Abigail Newhall, 74. 

At Salem, Mrs Mary 8. Clough, 82. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Jane Strong. 88. 

At Lowell. Mrs. Sarah H Stott, 48. 

At Hamilton, Mr. William Meady, 59. 

At Gloucester, Miss Caroline C. Say ward, 16. 

At Amesbury, Mrs. Ruth Tibbetts, 74. 

At Methven, Mr. Phineas V. Stanley, 23. 

At Milbor: , Mrs. Harriet N. Holman’ 22. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, 36. 

At Fitchburg. Mr. Benjamin Brigham, 78. 

At Dartmouth, Mr. Abiah Jones, Jr., 62. 

At West Townsend, Mr. Edward Wiswell, 55. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Alfred Beals, 25. 

At Camden, Me., "Mrs. Mehitable Bartlett, 28. 

At Mason, N. H. Mr Oliver Hoemer, 88 

At Hartford, Ct., Mr. Charles M. Clere 26. 

At West Haven. ‘Ct., Rev. Edward 37. 

At Clarence, N. Y., Mrs. Lucinda Wright, 52. 


At Ont rio, TL, i Cone, 57 
PLELOR TAT, 
—AND— 

LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly — pyran of notable 
events of the day. Its 
tales, sketches and poems, by fans 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether malene @ paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this coun ts 
contain views of every populous rity in the nown world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the avy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character ‘in the world, both inale and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 


printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it, —pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It dred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
iilustration Spee weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fend of ———— it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
Dal ts, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone ceasing, and ta eneourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
— ye in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respec’ and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TEEMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a yolume. commencing on 
the frst of January and Duly ; thus making two volumes 
per )ear, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

“> One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy 
ot the PicroniaL Drawine-Room ComPANioN, one year, 
for $5 00. 

{>> The Picrontat Drawrvc-Roow CompaNton map be be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 

ey of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 


@LEASON, Bostox, Mass. 


pages. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, Nasu, cor. Sprace 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestunt Street, P’ 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & CO.. 11] Baltimore 8t..'Bal' imore. 
A.C BAGLEY, 10 West Third Street, Cin: iametl. 
J. A. BOYS, 43° Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
&. K. WOODWARD, cor. Fourth and Chesnut, 8t. Louis 


at either of the above places, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
WINTER IS COMING. 


~~ 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


Gone are the pleasant summer days, 
The chilling winds have come ; 

And cheerlessly the cold sun plays 
On many a dreary home. 

Beneath the skies of June, 

In russet mantles now are seen, 
And birds have ceased their tune. 


It is an emblem of our life, 
And wakens thoughts of pain ; 
Reminding us when joys were rife, 
And fell like summer rain ; 
Seared are the meadows of the heart, 
Chill grief has left his stain ; 
And as our youthful days depart, 
We'll see them ne er again! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. XII. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


TIBERIAS AND ITS LAKE. 

My French -friend, having got enough of Syria, determined to 
return over the same track which we had so lately passed to the 
steamship-station at Beiroot. At Nazareth, we had expected to 
part company, and I was likely to be left alone with my Turkish 
muleteer, whose name even was unknown to me, and the reputa- 
tion of whose class was stupidity, indolence, cowardice and want 
of fidelity. This was anything but an inviting prospect. So I 
bustled about in Jerusalem to discover a reliable dragoman—one 
who might be a companion as well as’ a guide, a protection as 
much as a domestic convenience. But neither of the consulates 
could furnish a man at such short notice, though there must have 
been hundreds at Jerusalem acquainted with the way, and entirely 
free from business. So I had to start again from a city where 
I would gladly have spent a month, instead of a week, full 
of apprehension as to the future. The road, after I was to leave 
my companion, was said to be peculiarly dangerous. My Syrian 
map satisfied me there was no comfortable shelter to be found 
from Tiberias to Damascus; and in this monotonous dragging 
along through voiceless solitudes, you need inexpressibly some 
sort of society, where another traveller is not met perhaps for 
the whole day, a four-footed creature other than your own horses 
seen, nor a sound heard save from some startled partridge in the 
woods, or the crooning dirge sung by your sad-voiced mule-man ; 
where, too, is no misty morn or dewy eve, but the change from 
the intolerable glare of noon is. to intense gloom at night, one 
may be pardoned for craving company. And. yet, all unarmed, 
and, if need be, alone, I was determined upon visiting Damascus. 
Providence, however, took better care of me than I could of my- 
self; and as I was perplexing myself with anxious cares on the 
second night, I heard M. Hamelin say to our old servant : “ Nico- 
lai, we are all going to Damascus”—my after sleep was very 
sweet, and morning never looked so beautiful before, as when I 
woke and felt the perfect security which one European friend 
always gives to another—felt the carelessness of a child as to any 
future difficulty. 

From Nazareth to Tiberias, the first part of the route that was 
new, a delightful six hours’ ride upon one of the sweetest morn- 
ings that ever was made, led by Cana, of Galilee—a poor, thicy- 
ish, lazy and dirty village—and past a mount termed by the 
Latins, but not the Greeks, “‘ The Beatitudes.” The castle and 
battlemented walls of Tiberias make a grand show as you first 
catch sight of them from the flowering hillside, but the shock is 
very great when you come to enter the ruined, poverty-stricken 
sickly, nasty hole. It is one of the four holy cities, of which the 
Talmud declares that “creation must cease when Jewish worship 
ceases to be offered there ;” and is, of course, greatly resorted to 
by Polish and Flemish Jews, who while out a miserable existence 
in praying and studying the Talmud ; but it is such a furnace in 
summer, that most of the inhabitants desert their houses for little 
green arbors on the roof, where they sleep, as well as sit, and 
vainly hope to escape swarming v It is, besides, subject to 
terrible earthquakes—that of 1837 having killed hundreds, injured 
every house, thrown down much of the walls, and branded the 
whole place with still fresh traces of destruction. Half of the 
four thousand population is the most bigoted of Israel; the other 
half Mussulmen, or Greek Christians. A very plain, long arched 
and ancient chapel is shown as the scene of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, but Robinson thought the building no older 
than the times of the crusades; a single, churlish Greek monk 
has charge of the establishment, which is owned by the Nazareth 
friars, and dedicated to St. Peter. 

Tiberias was built by King Herod in the best part of Galilee, 
where it could command the business of the lake, especially its 
fishery, and was honored with the name of the Roman emperor. 

The largest city in the vicinity, it has long outlived its rivals, and 
is resorted to now; as it was under the Romane, for the hot me- 
dicinal baths at Emmaus, a little south of its walls. Josephus 
speaks: of these sulphur and chalybeate springs, and the latest 
Biblical Cyclopedia mentions them as something of ancient re- 
nown. But people still resort to them in great numbers, and are 
frequently cured of cutaneous disorders. 1 found that the build- 


ings, especially the beautiful dome-coveréd one erected by Ibrahim 
Pasha, had been greatly injured, but the basin was full of water, 
and persons were enjoying its fragrant steam, even at the twilight 
hour. There are four hot springs, some of them with a strong, 
sulphur smell, of the highest temperature which the hand can 
bear, and of mineral strength enough to dye the stones around 


their mouths with the gayest hues. There is no “ village of Em- 


maus,” as Kitto states, nor are these mineral baths of great an- 
tiquity, or there would have been some allusion to them in the 
Scriptures. Some of the modern earthquakes must have given 
freedom to a mountain rill, and helped it to pass over beds of sul- 
phur, salt and iron in their heated state. The whole region is 
unquestionably volcanic. 

Massive and elegant Roman ruins, columns and cornices ex- 
tend from the present city about two miles to the south. They 
show how extensive and well built was the former metropolis of 
Galilee. I found no fragment of buildings, in Palestine Proper, 
at all as rich and spacious. Erected probably during the ministry 
of the Saviour, and therefore one of the most modern places in 
Palestine, it resisted Vespasian very bravely, but unsuccessfully ; 
was afterwards taken by Mussulmen, Crusaders, and finally by 
its present masters, the Turks. Besides its importance as a mili- 
tary position, commanding this wide sheet of inland waters, after 
the overthrow of Jerusalem it became the centre of Jewish learn- 
ing, and is still the seat of a college, a sanhedrim and several 
synagogues. But there is neither a boat nor a net in the place ; 
and so wretchedly unclean are the houses, that the proverb in all 
mouths is the “king of fleas holds his court in Tiberias.” 


We were lodged very comfortably, though somewhat expen- 
sively, by a German Jew, Dr. Heirn Wiseman, the whole of whose 
hotel consisted of the one saloon occupied by us, and not visited 
before for more than a month. High charges for such very rare 
services seemed not at all unreasonable; and his viands were ex- 
cellent, especially the delicious fish of the lake. His former re- 
quest, that ‘gentlemen on leaving his house would have the 
goodness to give him what they pleased,” is changed into a 
lengthy tavern bill, in which nothing is forgotten. 

This plague-bitten, death-doomed city is another specimen of 
the victory of religion over nature. But for the pious traditions 
of the place, it would have been deserted long ago for the lovely 
mountain slope right back of the town, where every advantage of 
the lake would be enjoyed, besides a constant prospect of its wa- 
ters, and the pestilence, the earthquake and the burning heat es- 
caped. A humane government would have removed the popula- 
tion after the great earthquake, and not have encouraged them to 
rush back inte the jaws of future destruction. But the Tarkish 
rulers have about the same love for the people, as the vulture and 
jackal which infest the land. 

If we were exposed to the winter severities of the climate, to 
rain above and mud below, to swollen streams and occasional 
snows upon the mountains, we were amply repaid here, especially 
by such beauties of scenery as summer is sure to wither. Noth- 
ing could be greener than the treeless mountain sides which frame 
in the glassy mirror of this lake. At the end of January the win- 
ter crops of grain, or the natural herbage freshened by frequent 
showers, or the numberless wild flowers made a richer carpet 
than Gobelin tapestry beneath our feet, or threw a spell of beauty 
over the fine range of hills on the distant shore. The lake itself, 
called uniformly by the native name of the city, Tabarea, is twelve 
miles long and five broad, and in its greatest depth one hundred 
and sixty-five feet. It is exposed to the same sudden squalls as it 
was in the days of the disciples, is equally abundant in fish, and 
might maintain the same multitude as of old upon its rich, but 
deserted “coasts.” The latest description given by a Jew 
(Schwartz), says that “one constantly sees an active intercourse 
carried on through means of small vessels, in which the inhabit- 
ants of the opposite side bring wood and other articles to Tiberi- 
as.” Were the hand of the Arab robber restrained, and any fixed 
inhabitants settled on the further shore, there might be some such 
commerce again, but not a sail now glides over the sleeping wa- 
ters, nor the plash of an oar ever disturbs its mournful repose. 
The silence is more remarkable than that which you expect to 
see, and of which you discover the natural cause, at the Déad Sea. 

Capernaum, over which that doom was uttered : “ Thou Caper- 
naum, which art exalted unto heaven,shall be cast down to hell,” 
some American letter-writers profess to have seen; but the very 
name of the place has utterly perished, and the dispute is yet go- 
ing on as to its true location, the latest authorities placing it some 
five miles back from the lake, where extensive ruins are found. 
Medjel, the Dalmanutha of Mark, originally Magdala, the resi- 
dence of the Magdalen, a wretched and sickly village of thirty 
houses, at the south of a very fertile valley, is the only other set- 
tlement on the same side with Tiberias. At its northern extrem- 
ity are the ruins ofa khan. As our procession, increased by a 
young soldier, an escort from Nazareth, wound along the head of 
the lake on a most lovely spring day, the air just warm enough 
to make exercise agreeable, the sunlight gleaming brightly from 
the unclonded waters, the shelving slopes of the western bank 
contrasting finely with the turretted mountains of the eastern, the 
first object of interest was the khan of ‘‘ Joseph’s pit ”—a resting- 
place for caravans on the great road to Damascus, where both 
Moslem and Christian tradition places the scene of this noble 
boy’s confinement by his brethren, in a rocky pit some thirty-five 
feet deep. Following what the Scripture terms the “ way of the 
sea,” we crossed the foaming and tossing Jordan over an old stone 
bridge, named, from an unknown period, “The Sons of Jacob.” 
Here another khan, intended, perhaps, as a protection to this im- 
portant bridge, invited us to rest: But we had no time to spare; 
we made the best of our way toa Bedouin encampment, whose 
hospitalities we were determined to try. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 

No. XI. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


The late Epcar A. Por was, indeed, a strange genius. His 
whole writings read like the wild imaginings of a mind diseased. 
As an author, he is without an equal. No brainless imitators rise 
up to mutilate the thoughts he has left behind him. He stands 
before us, unapproachable. He seemed born to misfortune, and 
the knowledge of it cast around him the gloom of melancholy. 
His chirography is decidedly picturesque, and evinces a mind 
wild and visionary. It gives evidence of indefatigability—a quality 
which he possessed in an eminent degree. The signature is 
heavier than the majority of his manuscript. 


Ll 


W.L Sroxe has been connected with the press for many 
years. His autograph is heavy, and devoid of anything like 
genius. One would think, to judge from his handwriting, that 
he had written it under the impulse of some strange dream. It is 
extremely sprawling and irregular. 


Mrs. St. Leon Loup is one of our best poets. Her manuscript 
is neat and graceful. Her imaginative powers are good, and to 
this she owes her success in authorship. She ranks high among 


the votaries to the muses, and is a bright star in the constellation 
of female poets. 


T. G. Srzar has written some very creditable things in the 


way of poetry. His productions are much admired, both for their 


gracefulness and beauty. His signature is a fair specimen of his 
manuscript. 


Dr. Hawks was, we believe, one of the originators of the 
“New York Review.” He has also written several works, among 
which is the “ History of the Episcopal Church of Virginia.” His 
chirography is fluent and graceful. 


The chirography of Wau. Lanpor is. petite, and without hair 
strokes. It is rather stiffly formed. The signature is far better 
oa the ra manuscript, though this has a stubbed and crisp 


H. S. Lecare has contributed many articles of real merit to 
the southern press. But his handwriting can lay no claims to 
gracefulness. There is toe much pretension, and straining after 
mere effect. ‘This is not as well seen in the signature as in the 
manuscript. 


CEM 
The late Grenvitte MELLEN was a strange genius—with a 
mind flighty and unsettled. His straining afver effect is even 


greater than Mr. Legare’s. Yet he has written some verse, which 
will establish his name in the galaxy of American poets. 


Joseru H. Burier’s name is familiar to the readers of the 
Pictorial, as an author whose poetical contributions are marked 
by muck feeling and merit. His manuscript is peculiar, being 
usually more like scrawls than fair-formed letiers, It beats the 
marks of haste, and seems dashed off under strong impulse, 
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WATER. 

In early ages, water was reverenced as the 
substance of which all things in the universe 
were supposed to be made, and the vivifying 
principle that animated the whole ; hence rivers, 
fountains and wells were worshipped, and relig- 
ious feasts and ceremonies instituted in honor of 
them, or of: the spirits which were believed to 
preside eyer them. Almost all nations retain 
relics of this superstition, while in some it is prac- 
tised to a lamentable extent. Asia exhibits the 
humiliating spectacle of millions of her people 
degraded by it, as in former ages. Shoals of 
pilgrims are constantly in motion over all Hin- 
dostan, on their way to the “sacred Ganges ;” 
their tracks stained with the blood and covered 
with the bones of thousands that perish on the 
road, With these people, it is deemed a virtue 
even to think of this river; while to bathe in its 
waters washes away all sins; and to expire on 
its brink, or be suffocated in it, is the climax of 
human felicity. The Holy Well, in the city of 
Benares, is visited by devotees from all parts of 
India; to it they offer rice, etc., as to their idols. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF WEBSTER. 

Besides his speeches, orations and State pa- 
pers—a priceless legacy in themselves—Mr. 
Webster left no work which has been published. 
It was understood that he was, previous to his 
death, engaged on a History of the Administra- 
tion of Washington. In the multiplicity of his 
public and professional duties, we fear the la- 
mented statesman found but little leisure to de- 
vote to this great work, and that it has been left 
unfinished. It is less than a year since the 
speeches, orations and diplomatic papers of Mr. 
Webster were collected and arranged by the 
Hon. Edward Everett.—They were published in 
six octavo volumes, the first of which contained 
a memoir. 


THE DIPTHERA. 

Such is said to be the name of a new bonnet 
which is all the rage in Paris—invented by a re- 
tiring goddess of fashion,” Madame d’Golberg. 
It is made, can it be credited, out of “ polished 
leather ;” and it is said that the really beautiful 
way in which the material is made subservient 
to every style of wearer, from the truly coquet- 
tish to the sombre or demure, fully justifies its 
high reputation. Truly has~some philosopher 
said—“ There’s nothing like leather.” 


Deata or A Revotutionary Soipier.— 
John Wadleigh, a soldier of the revolution, died 
at Shaker Village, N. H., October 23, agéd 95 
years, 7 months and 23 days. He was at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and was one of the last to 
leave the scene of action. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of Shakers, having been 
a member of that fraternity over seventy years. 


Cuartestown Navy Yarp.—The navy yard 
wears a lively and business-like aspect; all the 
workshops are filled with workmen busily en- 
gaged in preparing equipments for the vessels 
fitting out at that station. About three hundred 
hands have been recently engaged in the yard, 
and additions are daily being made. 


Fonerat.—A funeral procession late- 
ly formed at the Endicott Street Church, in this 
city, and passed through several streets to the 
Uld Catholic Burial Ground, numbering 62 car- 
riages, and 368 persons on foot, and measured 
three quarters of a mile in length. 


4 


CHoLera 1x Evrore.—The latest reports 
from the district of Central Europe, where the 
cholera has prevailed, are more favorable than 
previous ones. The disease is abating in most 
localities from which reports have been received. 


Evtocy on Werstrer.—Hon. Edward Eve- 
rett has been invited by the Committee to deliv- 


er the eulogy on Mr. Webster before the city 
authorities. 


Fraxcr.—The English presses affirm that all 
the demonstrations which have greeted Louis 


Napoleon, during his tour to the South, are- 


heartless, or got up for the occasion. 


the 25th inst., 
has been appointed as a day of Public Thanks- 
giving and Praise throughout the Commonwealth. 

Musrcat.—The reason of Alboni’s brief stay 
among us is, that she is under previous European 
engagements, and must return. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A shark was lately captured off Nahant, weigh- 
ing 200 pounds. 

Judge Woodbury’s papers are to be issued 
soon in Boston. 

Governor Bigler has appointed the 25th inst. 
as a day of thanksgiving in Pennsylvania. 

The Bath Tribune says, the fishing fleet of that 
town have stocked, during the present season, 
$60,000. 

Mr. Cogswell, of the Astor Library, is about 
- go abroad for the purchase of still more 


The strike of the long-shore men in New York 
has aie and the laborers have gone to 
work. 

The Mormons are building a dense city at Salt 
Lake, and extending their settlements in all direc- 
tions in the valley. The tabernacle is finished. 

The Portsmouth Journal states, that butchers’ 
meat is cheaper in that place the present season, 
than it has been in some recent years. 

The Treasurer of the Montreal Relief Fund 
acknowledges the receipt of $2700 since previous 
announcement. 

The Rev. Mr. Jenkins, of Fitzwilliam, raised 
a potato this year which weighed three pounds 
and four ounces ! 

Martha Holbrook has received a verdict for 
$1000, at Providence, inst J h Pinkham, 
who promised to marry her, but failed to do so. 

The Blue Ridge Tunnel has penetrated the 
mountain about 1900 feet from the western base, 
and about 800 feet from the eastern side. 

Gov. Ujhazy advertises his farm in Towa for 
sale. Heis going to Texas. The climate of 
Towa being too rigid for him. 

The citizens of Savannah have subscribed 
$500,000 towards the completion of the Savan- 
nah and Albany Railroad. 

Mrs. French, wife of a hotel keeper in Wilton, 
committed suicide, lately. She is supposed to 
have been deranged. 

Gov. Reid, in his late message to the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, recommends the passage 
of an amendment allowing all free white men to 
vote for State senators. 

The editor of the Biddeford, Me., Journal has 
been sued for a libel at Alfred, in saying that the 
jail yard, etc., was in a filthy condition, and a 
nuisance. Damages laid at $2000. 

John Wise, the xronaut, is said to be prepar- 
ing his large balloon for the purpose of testing 
the practicability of an wrial voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

To encourage em jon to the Provinces, 
the St. John News advocates the abolishing of 
“head money on. emigrants’’—which is ten 
shillings. 

A farmer in Euclid, Ohio, has, this season, 
raised 3000 bushels of potatoes on ten acres of 
ground, and marketed them in Cleveland at 30 
cents per bushel. 

Swallow’s India rubber clothing factory, in 
Connecticut, has been destroyed by fire; also a 
car spring manufactory, connected with it. Loss 
of the latter, $30,000, only $10,000 insured. 

Sixteen head of short horn improved stock, 
imported by the Sciota company, were recently 
sold in Ohio, bringing $21,785, averaging over 
$1300 each. The highest price paid was $2520. 

Accounts from Cape Breton state that the fall 
fishing has been very limited on the coast. Her- 
ring and mackerel, which were formerly plenty, 
have become scarce. 

The Treasurer of the Seamen’s Orphan and 
Children’s Friend Society, of Salem, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of five hundred dollars as a 
legacy from Mrs. Pierson. 

While the governor of California is trying to 
drive the Chinese out of that State, the govern- 
ment of British Guiana offers a bounty of eighty 
dollars on their importation. 

At Utica, N. Y., recently, sixty head of cattle 
and four men were precipitated into the Erie 
Canal by the giving way of a bridge. One of 
the men was seriously injured. All the cattle 
were saved. 

An egg within an , both shells perfectl 
formed, was left at the affice of the Ene News 
Letter, lately, by Franklin Clark, of Stratham, 
N. H. The interior of thé inner shell was “an 
empty void.” 

The United States Treasurer at New Orleans 
gives notice that drafts to the amount of over a 
million of dollars, transmitted to the Indian 
agent, have been lost, and cautions the public 
against receiving them. 

Another infant drummer has started up in 
Womelsdorf, Berks County, Pa., who is describ- 
ed as a musical wonder, performing difficult mili- 
tary airs with great precision and skill. He is 
the son of ‘Captain Clouse, and is only three 
years of age. 

The house in Providence, known as-the John 

Brown house, one of the most elegant private 
residences in Providence, has been lately sold for 
$30,000. The house was built by the late John 
Brown, 1778. Connected with the house is 
about thirty-six thousand feet of land. 
_ The old United States Bank of 1791 is pay- 
ing out its very last dividend of 70 cents’ on a 
share.—The last previous dividend was in 1834, 
some eighteen years ago, when about two-per. 
cent. was paid. We understand that the whole 
amount paid to stockholders, since. the expira- 
tion of its charter, is about $109 per share. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Victoria has left Scotland for Windsor 
astle. 

It is rumored that Lord Fitzroy Somerset is 
appointed Governor of India. 

Verdi, the composer, has had the cross of the 
Legion of Honor conferred on him. 

The export of corn is prohibited in Egypt in 
consequence of an apprehended scarcity. 

The whole Russian army has been ordered to 
go into mourning for the Duke of Wellington. 


The Earl of Derby is elected Chancellor of Ox- 
ford University. 

Official despatches relative to the cruise of the 
Prince Albert, have been published, but they give 
no tidings of Sir John Franklin. 

Louis Napoleon made his triumphant entry to 
Paris on the 16th ult. The pageant was splen- 
did beyond description. 

A private in the British army, 4th Regiment 
Light Dragoons, named Hugh Belfrage, has be- 
come heir to a property of half a million sterling. 

Arrivals of gold from Australia are recorded 
daily. The ship Medway has jast reached Lon- 
don with 61,500 ounces, valued at £2’ 0,000. 

Intelligence has been received from Syria, that 
the Druses are ev here arming, and an insur- 
rection in Palestine is apprehended. 

In Scotland, the grain crops are unusually 
abundant, but the potato crop has failed to an 
enormous extent. 

A railway train, in which was the King of 
Naples, came in collision with another train, 
lately, but no one was injured. 

Miss Rosa Bennett, a sister of Miss Julia Ben- 
nett, made her first appearance on the 7th ult., 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London. 

Lord Combermere is nominated Constable of 
the Tower of London, vice the late Duke of 
Wellington. 

The King of Denmark, it is said, intends to 
abdicate, the constitution forced on him in 1848 
being too democratic for his liking. 

The appointment of G. P. R. James as Con- 
sul at Norfolk, Va., appears in the Gazette of the 
13th ult. Charles Wilthem is appointed British 
Consul at Acapulco. 

It is understood that the papers of the late 
Duke of Wellington—a most voluminous collec- 
tion of private and official documents—are en- 
trusted to Lord Mahon, who will undertake their 
preparation for the press. 

The Manchester (Eng.) Free Library, formed 
by subscriptions to the amount of £12,000, col- 
lected in that town alone, has just been opened 
to the public. The books, although in one 
building, are really in two libraries, one of 
16,000 volumes for reference, and one of 5000 
volumes for circulation. 


Sands of Gold. 


..-. A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent. 


.... Fable is a torch’ borne in the hand of 
truth. 

.... A people who have ne amusements, have 
no manner. 

.-.. The cup of joy, unlike all others, is 
heaviest when empty. 

.... Habit uniformly and constantly strength- 
ens all our active exertions. 

.-.. It is sound policy to suffer all extremities 
rather than to do a action. 

.++. The feelings, like flowers and butterflies, 
last longer the later they are delayed. 

.-.. Labor and pradence relieve us from 
three great evils, vice, want and indolence. 

.--. Our happiness does not consist in being 
without passions, but in having command of 
them. 

.... The blue of heaven refreshes the eye of 
the soul when it rests upon it, as much as the 
green of earth does that of the body. 

.... A handsome woman pleases the eye; 
bat a good woman pleases the heart. The one 
is a jewel, the other a treasure. 

..-. There is a heaven in woman’s heart, fall 
of beauty, but dim; and it is hard for man to 
count and classify all the stars that adorn it. 

.... There are some lessons which adversity 
will be sure to teach us, and among others this 
—that goodness in a woman is more admirable 
than beauty. 

.... Secret kindnesses done to mankind are as 

utiful as secret injuries are detestable. To 
be invisibly good is as godlike as to be invisibly 
evil is diabolical. 

..+. Anger is the most impotent passion that 
influences the mind of man ; it effects nothing it 
undertakes, and hurts the man who is possessed 
Wy it, more than the object against which it is 

irected. 


.++. He who can wait for what he desires, 
takes the course not to he exceedingly grieved if 
he fails of it. He, on the contrary, who labors 
after a thing too impatiently, thinks the success, 
when it comes, is not a recompense equal to all 
the pains he has been at about it. 

.++. Whatever we think out, whatever we 
take in hand to do, should be perfectly and final- 
ly finished, that the word, if it must alter, will 
= have to spoil it; we have then nothing to 
do but unite the severed—to and restore 
the dismembered.— Goethe, 


Joker's Budget. 


A lady once entered a stage coach with so 
much powder on her face that she blew up the 
driver. 


A man in Bristol was such an inveterate gam- 
bler, that he not only lost all he possessed one 
evening, but lost his way home ! 

An Irish gentleman lately fought a duel with 
his intimate friend, because he j ly asserted 
that he was born without a shirt to his back ! 


When the rivers are low, and they wish to 
praise a steamer in Arkansas, they say she will 
run anywhere where it is a little damp! 

“T say, Jim, don’t you think Glazier has a 
very beniyn countenance ?”—“ Very, indeed,” 
was the reply, “a regular 7 by 9 countenance.” 


A person svagiehinng of the smallness of 
some chops brought to table, an incorrigible ®ag 
observed : “ Probably the sheep was fed on short 
commons !”” 

“Robert, compare the adjective cold,” said 
a schoolmaster to an urchin. “ Positive cold, 
peer cough, superlative coffin,” said the 

“Tam indeed very much afraid of lightning,” 
said a pretty lady. ‘‘ And well you may be,” 
replied a —s lover, “ when your heart is 
made of steel.” 

A barrister observed to a learned brother, that 
he thought his whiskers very unprofessional. 
“ You are right,” replied his friend, “‘a lawyer 
cannot be too barefaced.” 

“ Well, captain, when do you sail for Califor- 
nia On Tuesday next.”—“ How do you 
go ?”—“ Through the Straits; shall I book you 
for the voyage ?’”—“I reckon not; I left home 
to get out of @ strait, and don’t mean to get into 
another.” 

A gentleman praising the personal charms of 
a very plain woman, his friend asked him: 
“ Why don’t you lay claim to such an accom- 
plished beauty?” ‘‘ What right have I toher?’ 
asked the former. “Every right by the laws of 
nations,” replied the other, “‘ you being the _first 
discoverer.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 24. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picroriat Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and moet 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Foir and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in al! parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; cf 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the vol 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in ita pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 

resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 

ustrations. 

Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical De throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per — 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very ee cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the F14@ is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enabie us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking — means —— will, we can lay before 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subseriber, ome year, ................-.- 00 


One copy of the Fae or ovg Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Dkawrne-Room Compton, one year, for $5 00. 

(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

0G All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
or Tax oF Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
deputs in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS sing'e copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER. AND PRopaiston, Boston, Mass. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S LATE RESIDENCE. 

The engraving ahove represents the farm and 
residence cf the late Hon. Daniel Webster, at 
Marshfield, Mass., where this eminent statesman, 
when permitted to retire from the bustle and tur- 
moil of public life, was wont to sit down under 
his own vine and fig tree. The farm is most 
superbly stocked, and carried on in the most 
thrifty manner, both with an eye to economy 
and excellence. In its neighborhood is good 
shooting and fishing—sports which Mr. Webster 
was very fond of, and it was here, dressed in a 
free and easy style, he gave himself up to all the 
promptings of the place. A visit to this farm is 
no small gratification to all admirers of this great 
statesman. It is now invested with a peculiarly 
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VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE HON. DANTEL WEBSTER 


solemn interest. The engraving below gives a 
view of the room in which he breathed his last. 
The circumstances attending the closing scene 
were marked by a sad and tender feeling. When 
the announcement was made to him, on Satur- 
day eve, that his last hour was fast approaching, 
he calmly requested that the members of his fa- 
mily might be called in, individually to whom he 
addressed a few words of farewell and religious 
consolation. Then, after a little while, as if 
speaking to himself, he said: “On the 24th of 
October all that is mortal of Daniel Webster will 
be no more.” He now prayed in his usual voice, 
strong, full and clear, ending with: “ Heavenly 
Father, forgive my sins, and receive me to Thy- 
self, through Jesus Christ.” Repeatedly, in the 


course of the forenoon and the early part of the 
afternoon, he conversed freely and with yreat 
clearness of detail in relation to his private af- 
fairs. In reference to his funeral, he left explicit 
orders that his remains he entombed upon his 
farm at Marshfield, and that they be followed to 
their final resting place by his family and neigh- 
bors. He also desired thet the services be per- 
formed by the parish clergyman. He wished for 
no pomp or display. From the dawn of Satur- 
day evening to ten o’clock, the great man failed 
rapidly. Arousing from alethargy at ten o’clock, 
his countenance became animated, and his eye 
flashed with its usual brilliancy, he exclaimed : 
“IT strict Live!” and immediately sunk into a 
state of tranquil unconsciousness. Those were 


the last words of Webster. His breathing now 
became fainter, and his strength seemed entirely 
prostrate. He lingered in this condition until 
twenty-two minutes to three o’clock, Sunday 
morning, the 24th ult., when the spirit returned 
to its God,—and Daniel Webster was no more! 
His bedside was surrounded by his son. Fletcher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paige, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Leroy, 
Edward Curtis, Esq., Mr. Thomas, Mr. Apple- 
ton, Doctors Warren and Jeffries, Mr. Abbot 
and George T. Curtis. A few moments after he 
had expired, Mrs. Webster entered the room to 
gaze upon the lifeless remains of her beloved 
partner. ‘The scene is beyond description. Her 
grief found utterance in the most exquisitely 
agonizing tones of sorrow. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE BOOM IN WHICH MR. WEBSTER DIED. 
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